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" She sat some minutes resting her head on her hand, and sighing. Then rising, 
she went to the window, and fell into a brown study.'— Pa^e 10. 
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OUR ONE LIFE. 

'Tia not for man to trifle ! Life is brief, 

And sin is here. 
Our age is but the fftUing of a leaf, 

A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All most be earnest in a world like ours. 

Not mcmy lives, but only one have we. 

One, only one ; 
How saored should that one life ever be. 

That narrow span I 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil 

Our being is no shadow of thin air. 

No vacant dream, 
No fable of the things that never were, 

But only seem. 
'Tis full of meaning as of mystery. 
Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 



PEEFACE. 

Although many books have recently appeared 
bearing titles somewhat similar to that of the 
present volume^ and although to some of these 
the author freely confesses herself considerably 
indebted, yet has the present work a purpose of 
its own. 

We live in busy times, and therefore it is not 
strange that such a subject as ''work ^^ should be 
rather a popular one ; but we also live in a very 
boastful age, and are far too ready to congratulate 
ourselves on the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, and to look with very satisfied eyes on 
what has been done, or is now doing, and too apt 
to forget that there was a bright as well as a dark 
side in the picture of the Past, and th^t there is 
a dark as well as a bright side in that of the 
Present. 

" Men run to and fro ^^ in our days, " and know- 
ledge is increased/^ . We are wide awake now about 
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many things; and our age and country show 
visible tokens of an advancing state of learning, of 
civilization, and, in many respects, of true religion. 

No one can deny that all this is true, or shut 
their eyes to the progress that has been made. 

But then there are other things which it is 
quite as important that we should keep in mind. 
For if we have greater knowledge than our an- 
cestors possessed, then it follows that we have 
greater power, for *^ knowledge is power -/' and 
every power, we know, creates a want — we want 
room and opportunity to exercise it. Education, 
then, with all its advantages, is tending to increase 
our wants : we should not forget this. 

But beside this, along-side of any good there 
almost always grows up a corresponding evil. 

If riches increase, so does poverty ; and it has 
often been remarked that in those places where 
we find the richest, we shall also find some of the 
poorest persons in the whole world. 

The same thing may be said of learning ; for 
certainly if that has increased, so has ignorance, 
and often close by its very doors ; — and of virtue 
— for if the general tone of society has improved, 
we should now probably meet with as many and 
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as great monBters of wickedness in onr own me- 
tropoli3 as in any part of the habitable globe. 

In shorty we have, in spite of all our advantages, 
greater wants to be supplied and greater evils to 
combat than perhaps our great grandfathers and 
grandmothers ever dreamt of. We could not 
then, even if we wished it, go back to the quiet 
old routine of former days. We must be tnore 
active, more energetic, and even mare enterprising 
than they, if we wish to be as happy. 

A self-interested view of the case will tell us all 
this ; but we wish to look at it in a dijQTerent way. 

The following pages are intended for those who 
"profess and call themselves Christians,'' and 
therefore the question which is discussed is not, 
" How can I make myself happy and comfortable 
in the world ?" but, '' How can I make myself 
useftd?'' 

Now we hear much talk on all sides of the 
wonderful amount of good that has been accom- 
plished ; and if we boast of one thing more than 
another, perhaps it is of our works of charity — 
of our societies, our hospitals, our schools, and 
our churches ; and, although these are not things 
to boast about, yet we have, without any question. 
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emploTment of the higliest atufities : and yet the 
majoritT of so-called Chiistiaiis are doing veiy 
little, if indeed anything at all. 

These are the thoughts which the anthor would 
fain press on the earnest attention of those to 
whom this little work is dedicated — ti€ educated 
yommg ladiet of He present day. 

The circumstances of her life hare given them 
a deep interest in her eyes ; she has often been 
led to think of the great things which they might 
do, and to mourn over the little that, generally* 
speaking, they do do. She knows well how great 
are the social difficulties which often keep them 
back ; yet is she fully convinced that each one 
hat a work, and an important work appointed to 
her by the great Head of the Church ; and she 
earnestly prays that each one of her readers may 
be led to seek first to know what this is, and then, 
notwithstanding all difficulties, diligently to set 
about the performance of it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"XS not that Margaret Bruce just crossing the 
JL Green T said Alice Grant, jumping up from her 
work, and going to the window. " Yes ; surely it is. 
What a sedate-looking young woman she has grown ! 
and so altered, too, since last Christmas." 

"Your eyes must be very good to enable you to 
judge of that at this distance," said her aunt, smiling ; 
"but it would not be very strange, either, if there 
were some change during that length of time in a girl 
of her age. You must not forget that she was a 
school-girl then, and now she is a young lady at home, 
and considered what people GdXlJmishedr 

" Ah ! then, she did leave at Midsummer — when I 
saw her she was not sure about it. And did she have 
the promised trip on the Continent to which she had 
looked forward so long V* 

" Oh yes ; and she enjoyed it very much," replied 
Mrs. Melton. " They went up the Rhine, and after- 
wards into Switzerland, and home through France, 
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stopping a week in Paris. She came up here to tell 
me all about it soon after her return, and brought me 
all those pretty things which stand on the side- table, 
and which you, my dear, have never yet deigned to 
notice." 

" Well, my dear aunty, you must not scold me for 
that ; it is not often that my eyes are in fault when 
you have anything pretty to show me ; but to-day 
they seem to serve me better for persons than for 
things ; and no wonder, considering how long it is 
since I saw any of the dear old faces in this part of the 
world. You see, I was quite taken up all the morning 
in gazing at you and Aunt Fanny, and perhaps should 
have found the subjects interesting enough for the 
evening too, had not another old friend come in 
sight." 

" And the result of your scrutiny has been that 
time has been playing work with all of us, it seems, 
and that all three are considerably the worse for wear," 
said Mrs. Melton, archly. " What will you say if we 
return the compliment. Miss Alice T 

"That you only confirm my own suspicious, my 
dear aunt. But, seriously now, do tell me about my 
old young friend, who has just got out of sight, and 
on whom I must make a point of calling to-morrow. 
Does she always look as sober as she did to-day ?" 

" That is a question which I can hardly answer, as 
I could not discern a single feature from the distance 
at which you pointed her out to me ; but I should not 
be surprised iSj after you have seen her yourself to« 
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morrow, you tell me that she is not quite what she 
▼as last year." 

" Well, I'm sorry to hear it ; at least, if she has 
changed for the worse, which I fear she must have if 
she has lost any of her old vivacity. Ever since I 
first knew her, I have always said that she was the 
nicest girl I ever met." 

'' And I have quite agreed with you ; nor do I see 
why she must needs be spoilt because she has grown a 
little more serious, or — what shall I call it ]'* 

'^ Melancholy, I should have said/' returned Alice. 
''It was that sort of thing which struck me as I 
watched her going up the hill." 

'* Perhaps she might be tired. It is a good walk 
from Oaklands to our cottage ; and she has been 
further — probably as far as Mrs. Foster Smith's ; for 
I know that Maggy and Miss Smith are trying to 
arrange to take some lesson together — a singing lesson, 
I think ; and the master has to come some distance, 
80 that there is a little difficulty. But, however, 
Alice, I don*t mean to be asked any more questions 
about her ; you shall just finish cutting out that little 
frock for me, and then we will have tea, and afterwards 
take one of your favourite walks — through the copse, 
if you like — as far as your old nurse's ; and to-morrow 
you can go and judge for yourseltl" 

But it is time to explain who these three ladies 
were to whom we have thus abruptly introduced our 
readers. 

Mrs. Melton was a widow, and had been so for 
b2 
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years. Her husband, a very rising professional man, 
liad died a few years after their mari'iage, after a very 
short illness, leaving her with two children — a son and 
daughter, and in limited circumstances. These children 
were now grown up ; the daughter married and settled 
at a town some miles off; and the son so often obliged 
to be moving about that Mrs. Melton thought it 
better for her to settle down in a small house of her 
own, where she could devote herself to those active 
works of charity in which she delighted. She had, 
early in life, given herself to God, and had long lived 
as a consistent and earnest Christian. It had been 
the deepest wish of her heart, and her constant prayer 
for years, that she might adorn the doctrine of God 
her Saviour by growing in grace ; and this prayer had 
been answered, as it often is, by increased and heavy 
trials. The furnace had been heated exceedingly ; no 
doubt because the Saviour desired to see His own 
image more plainly in the precious metal, so that some- 
times it had seemed as if all the joy of her life were 
gone. But the fruit of all this affliction soon appeared. 
It had wrought in her patience, experience, hope ; and 
it had taught her also to feel for others. Having 
known what sorrow was, she had thus learnt to enter 
into the troubles of others, and to weep with them. 
She was a sympathizing person, and made it her 
business to throw herself into the joys and the trials 
of her neighbours, feeling that wherever she was, she 
had this " work of lowly love to do*' for the Lord on 
whom she waited, and " a fellowship with hearts, to 
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keep and oiiltivate ;" and believiDg that all the dis- 
cipline which she had borne was intended especially to 
fit her for this work. 

Aunt Fanny, of whom Alice had spoken, was the 
wife of a naval officer, who was often absent on very 
long voyages ; and during liis absence the sisters lived 
together. Mrs. Stewart was much younger than her 
sister, and had still young children — a little girl, with 
her at home, and two boys at school. She was a 
gentle, amiable person ; and in her trying position 
found it a great comfort to be with one who could so 
well understand her cares and triah, and who had yet 
BO far recovered her own spirits and natural buoyancy 
of mind, as to be able to be a real stay and support to 
those behind her in the Christian race. 

Alice Grant was a great favourite with both her 
annts ; and, indeed, her lively, active disposition and 
affectionate character made her welcome wherever she 
went. She was an orphan, and had been one from 
infancy ; and she was poor — that is, dependent on her 
own exertions or on the kindness of others. Yet she 
was a happy girl, and thoroughly enjoyed life ; for she 
had always felt herself beloved and cared for, and had 
a pleasant consciousness of being of use in the world, 
even when very young ; while she had always looked 
forward to being still more so in future years. * She, 
too, had known the cross at times ; but it had not yet 
pressed heavily upon her, nor affected the lightness of 
her step, nor the joyous activity of her daily life. She 
had not visited her relations at Walton Priors for more 
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than nine months, having been for some time engaged 
in nursing a sick cousin at a distance, and tlien settled in 
a clergyman's family as governess to his young children. 
Several relations had offered her a home ; but she knew 
that they could ill afford it, and preferred being with 
strangers to making herself a burden to any of them ; 
and her aunts had consented, thinking that it would 
be a pity to cross her independent spirit, and, also, that 
if she could be happy and useful, she might thus gain 
experience and knowledge of the world. 

These were her first holidays, and greatly did she 
enjoy the opportunity of spending a few weeks with 
them, and seeing all her old friends ; — for Mrs. Melton 
had now resided at Walton for six years, and Alice 
had spent five of them with her. During part of that 
time Margaret Bruce had been at school ; and Alice 
had often been tempted to envy her the advantages she 
enjoyed there; for she dearly loved study, and had made 
the very utmost of all the opportunities that came 
within her reach, A great part of the vacations had 
been spent together; and thus a friendship had sprung 
up between the girls ; so that if Margaret had known 
that Alice was at her aunt's that evening she certainly 
would not have passed the cottage. 

Very soon after breakfast next morning Alice set 
out. • She had a walk of two miles and a half before 
her, and knew that she need not stand upon ceremony 
at Oaklands. It was a lovely autumn morning ; and 
the scenery in that part of the country was very 
pleasant, and considerably varied. The fii-st quarter of 
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a mile lay along a road shaded in some parts bj the trees 
on the skirts of some park-land belonging to the lord 
of the manor, and which afterwards, taking a sudden 
tarn, led up to a piece of open common, still covered with 
the red heather, and across which very extensive views 
might now and then be obtained. Mrs. Melton accom- 
panied her a little way ; for it was the road to the 
village school, in which she was no stranger ; and she 
was delighted to find her darling niece still the same 
ardent admirer of nature, and in every way as lively and 
energetic as she had ever known her. It was a cause of 
real gratitude to her to listen to her bursts of enthusiasm^ 
and to see her spring up on to every little rising bank 
from which a well-remembered view might be had, ex- 
claiming about the beauties of the " dear old place.** 
There had been a time when all this would have been too 
much for her crushed spirit, — when everything spoke to 
her only of death and of change ; and when it seemed the 
greatest folly to care so much for what would so soon 
pass away. But happily for herself and others, that 
unhealthy state of mind had left her. 

Through all that dreary time of sorrow her Heavenly 
Father's hand had led her, and she could now see and 
feel that all was right. Time had mellowed her 
character and softened the poignancy of grief ; and at 
length she was again able to take pleasure in the occu- 
pations of her daily life, so that she sometimes said 
that she almost felt herself growing young again. Alice 
thought her particularly bright and cheerful during 
this walk ; and it gladdened her own spirit to meet 
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witli so ready and loving a sympathy. For one moment 
she could not resist the temptation to stop and peep 
into the little side- window of the school as her aunt 
entered, just to see the welcome she would receive ; and 
then she set off at a brisk pace in the direction of her 
friend's house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN many respects, perhaps, Margaret Bruce's cha- 
racter resembled that of her friend Alice ; but 
mentally she was decidedly her sufierior. Her 
thoughts and her aspirations were naturally higher, 
and her education had tended to excite and stiniulate 
them. Her father was not what would be called rich ; 
but he was in very easy circumstances, and never 
spared expense when his children*s welfare was con- 
cerned. From early infancy the powers of his eldest 
daughter's mind had been carefully cultivated, and 
drawn out in every possible way. She had had the 
best instruction that could be obtained for her, had 
been much with intellectual people, and had been 
taken about to see sights and hear lectures whenever 
an opportunity offered. Nor were all these means 
of improvement confined to the things of this world ; 
for both her parents were peo{>le who to some extent 
valued religious truth, and in a certain way acknow- 
ledged their responsibilities. Books of all sorts were 
read in their house ; and many among them were 
either those which gave accounts of philanthropic 
efforts of various kinds, or memoirs of the great and 
good ; 80 that the conversations often turned on such 
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subjects; and in this way, as well as by attending 
missionary meetings of various kinds, Margaret had 
early learned to look forward to a useful life as the 
only happy one, and to plan great things for herself. 
The good seed had not fallen on barren ground, for 
she was more than what is called a hopeful girl. 
Her heart was really given to the Lord ; and the 
wish to be devoted to His service had grown and 
strengthened with her growth, showing itself to be 
the work of the Holy Spirit in her heart. Yet she 
was not happy. That very morning, while her friend 
in high si)irits was rapidly approaching the house, 
she was sitting in mournful mood at her table, in 
her own pretty room, endeavouring both to under- 
stand the cause of her depression, and to explain it 
to a friend at school, to whom she was trying to 
write. 

" My own dear Jenny," she began ; and then she 
paused, and sat some minutes resting her head on her 
hand and sighing. Then rising, she went to the 
window, and fell into a brown study. 

" Really, Margaret," said her mother, as she entered 
her room, " I must say that you waste a good deal of 
time in writing to your schoolfellows. How many 
letters have you written to this Jenny since you came 
homer 

Margaret turned and started. She thought her 
mother was out with the children, and suddenly felt 
conscious of having been a good while in her room 
that day; not certainly in writing letters, for she had 
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not finished one ; but in brooding over her own sorrows, 
real or imaginary, she did not know which. 

*' Mamma/* she said, '^ I really write very seldom 
to any of the girls except Jenny ; and it is hard not 
to be able to write to her when I like, after having 
been so long at school together, and so intimate." 

She spoke rather fretfully, and the tears started to 
her eyes. 

" My dear," replied her mother, " I have no wish to 
put a stop to your friendship ; only I thought an hour 
long enough to finish a letter ; and, besides, I believe 
there was some one inquiring for you at the door just 
now; and I came to tell you to be ready to go down." 

" Then I will finish my letter another time," she 
said, putting her things away. 

And at that moment a servant tapj)ed at the door, 
and announced that Miss Grant was below, and wished 
to see Miss Bruce. A flush of delight spread over 
Margaret's face as she hastily washed the traces of 
vexation from her face, and flew down to receive her 
friend. 

Never was visit or visitor more welcome. Alice 
must stay all day ; at least she must stay to luncheon, 
and not think of returning until late in the afternoon, 
when they would send her back in the carriage when 
it went to fetch papa. And Alice was quite willing. 
Then came inquiries on both sides, thick and fast ; 
and the garden was explored, and the improvements 
duly admired; and last of all Alice was conducted to 
take ofiT her bonnet in Margaret's own room, not the 
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one she occupied as a schoolgirl, but one which had 
been fitted up for her on her return ; and which sei-ved 
beautifully as a snug little boudoir as well as bed- 
room, and had the " very prettiest view in the house," 
80 she declared. There they sat and talked over the 
trip to the Coutinent; and Alice admired the sketches 
she had made abroad, until luncheon was announced; 
and Mrs. Bruce, the two girls, and the children sat 
down together. Mrs. Bruce was a very kind and hos- 
pitable person, and entirely free from all foolish pride. 
Alice had, therefore, rather risen in her estimation 
since she became a governess; and she was very 
pleased for her daughter to have such a friend, and 
particularly delighted that she should come at that 
time ; for she was really getting uneasy at Mar- 
garet's depression, although to her she only seemed 
vexed. 

But Alice had never known very much of Mrs. 
Bruce, and consequently felt under some little restraint 
during the meal. It therefore gave time for both the 
girls to recover from their excitement, and show them- 
selves to each other as they really were. As soon as it was 
over Margaret proposed a quiet stroll into the shrub- 
bery, where they ** could sit and chat together as they 
used to do," she said, with a half sigh ; and arm in arm 
they went out. But Alice was not Jenny ; nor had 
she and Margaret ever been accustomed to very close 
intercourse and communion of thoughts and feelings. 
So now, instead of beginning by opening all her heart, 
as she would have done to Jenny, she only affection- 
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ately remarked how nice it was to have a young friend 
with her again; and how much she missed Iter old 
school companions, having no sister near her owh age, 
nor any friend she much cared for in the neighbour- 
hood ; and then, perhaps conscious that Alice had 
noticed some change in her, she quickly turned her 
attention by inquiring how she liked her new life, and 
whether she was really happy in it— expressing no pity, 
as Alice had expected, on account of the circumstances 
which rendered it necessary, but seeming rather to 
envy her the occupation. 

On the whole, however, the day passed away cheer- 
fully ; and, with numerous plans for the holidays, they 
parted, each in good spirits. 

" So I conclude you found your friend at home," 
was her aunt's greeting on Alice's return. " We 
began to think you must be lost However, you are 
just in time for tea; and here is Johnny come to 
welcome you. I do hope that Edmund will come from 
school to-morrow ; and then our party will be a very 
snug one." 

It was a happy tea party, and not lacking in the 
two things required to make one pleasant — appetite 
and conversation ; but no questions were asked about 
the young lady who had been discussed the previous 
evening while the children were present Johnny 
was the hero of the feast; and Mrs. Stewart was quite 
engrossed with her boy. Alice noticed, however, that her 
Aunt Melton's eyes were now and then turned inquir- 
ingly on her ; and no sooner was tea over than she 
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proposed a quiet walk alone with her, leaving Mrs. 
Stewart with her little ones. 

"The truth is, Alice," she said, as soon as they were 
out of the house, " that nice girl has been much on my 
mind of late ; and I shall be very glad if you can help 
me in some little floating plans which I have in my 
head, but which I cannot yet quite explain. There- 
fore, I was not sorry that you should so soon have 
noticed what I have remarked for some weeks past, 
and what has made me feel so specially interested in 
her. Tell me, then, what is your impression now, 
after having been with Margaret for some hours ? Is 
she what she used to be, or changed in any way ]" 

Alice looked concerned, as she said, " Eeally, aunt, 
you make me feel quite anxious ; but, indeed, I did 
not notice much difference. Maggy was delighted to 
see me, and we had so much to talk about, that 
perhaps we could hardly judge of each other at all ; 
and if it had not been for her look last night, and 
your manner when I spoke of it, I don't know that I 
should have thought anything of the two or three ex- 
pressions which struck me as showing depression, or — 
I hardly know what to call it." 

" Deep and bitter disappointment," said Mrs. Melton, 
in a decided and emphatic tone and manner. 

" Disappointment !" repeated Alice, in surprise ; 
" in what possible way can she know the meaning of 
the word? She who seems to have, and to have 
always had, everything one could desire to make one 
happy ! You don't mean that there has been any 
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affaire du caur which I have not heard of r she added, 
smiling, and inquiringly. 

" No, I have heard of nothing of the kind ; nor do I 
believe that her di8api>oiutment has anything to do 
with that sort of trouble." 

" Then what can it be ? I am quite at a loss to gtiess. 
But perhaps she has made a coutidante of you, aunt 1 
You see a good deal of her, do you not V* 

"No, indeed; she has not let me into her secret ; 
nor am I aware that she knows it herself. It is simply 
the result of my own observation which leads me to say 
that that young milkmaid, on the other side of the 
field, is a much happier girl than Miss Margaret Bruce. 
Shall I tell you why, or shall I leave you to discover 
foryourselfr 

" Oh 1 tell me at once, aunty, dear, for pity's sake. 
You have made me so anxious, and so curioujs too.*' 

Mrs. Melton smiled, and hesitated, and seemed 
doubtful what she would do : and Alice was pro- 
ceeding to urge her request, when they were suddenly 
interrupted by a little girl, who met them at the 
turn of the road, and, in a tone of great distress^ 
entreated Mrs. Melton to come and see her dying sister^ 
who "was asking every minute for her." 

Of course the kind-hearted lady went off at once, 
and Alice returned home alone. The current of her 
thoughts was suddenly changed, for her aunt had 
whispered the name of one whom she remembered 
well, and whom she had last seen in health and 
spirits. 
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" As quick as thought !" how much there is in that 
expression. But five minutes before a young lady, 
in what would be called the height of prosperity, had 
completely engrossed her attention ; and now she is 
forgotten, and her place is taken by a poor girl who 
has borne many a rub in her short day, and now lies 
stretched on the bed of death. How well she re- 
membered the interest which that family had ex- 
cited in her aunt*s home during a time of great 
sickness and want; and how much she had admired 
the winning and cheeiful ways of Sally, and her 
unselfishness 1 Then, as she retraced the past, she 
recollected, too, the pleasure they had experienced 
in seeing her still go on well when prosperity began 
steadily to return ; and how of late she had been 
told that Sally was quite the pride of the village. 
And she pictured her again leading or carrying her 
little brother or sister, or in her place in her Sunday 
class, or coming with a message to the door of her 
aunt's cottage. And with every glimpse came back 
visions of her own early days, and grave refections 
on life and its issues. 

As she got near home she perceived her Aunt 
Panny, who was watching for her, and listened 
with great interest to the particulars of Sally's 
suffering and patience during the last month, while 
they mingled their expressions of sympathy with the 
poor parents in this sad trial. 

" No one can tell what a loss she will be to them^ 
and to many besides," said Mrs. Stewart ; " but yet the 
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blow will not be xm expected, for her growth in 
grace has been most rapid of late ; and many persons 
have thought that she must be ripening for early glory. 
She has, indeed, done a long day*s work in a short 
day's time, Alice, dear : and if the Master sees her fit 
for higher work, we must not grudge that her crown is 
gained so soon." And she went to tell her children of 
the sad news, while her niece retired to her room 
to take off her things, with her mind and heart full 
of mingled visions of Margaret Bruce and the suffering 
Sally Smith. - 



i 
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CHAPTER III. 

IT was quite late when Mrs. Melton returned, for 
she could not find in her heart to leave until 
all was over. Her eyes still bore the traces of tears ; 
and to those who do not understand the tie between 
the teacher and the taught, the deep emotion which 
she betrayed in describing the scene she had witnessed 
might have seemed quite unaccountable. But her 
heart was a tender one ; and those to whom she told 
the tale were well used to take a lively interest in 
such things ; so that her tears fell not alone. 

" It had been a blessed sight," she said j " and at 
that moment she could almost fancy that she heard 
the rejoicings of the angels, as they bore the happy 
spirit to the foot of the Throne, and the glad wel- 
comings that were ringing through the courts above ; 
but no one could tell how she had loved that girl" 
And then they talked of the desolate home, the bitter 
grief of the parents, and the worn-out look of the 
mother, who, delicate as she had long been, would 
have no one now to help her, or carry the great babe 
not yet able to walk. And Mrs. Melton described 
the father, how he seemed almost crushed by the loss 
of his girl^ and unable either to rouse himself, or to help 
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his wife ; and then she spoke of the little ones sobbing 
about the room. It was a heart-breaking scene alto- 
gether ; and it seemed as if the one who was most 
wanted had been taken. 

'' But can*t we help them in some way V* said Alice. 
" Surely we can do something to comfort them. Let 
me go down to the cottage to-morrow and try. And 
isn*t there any nice girl to be had who could be found 
to do something towards filling Sally *s place for a little 
while at least? I have a little money now; and I 
should be quite delighted to spend some in helping to 
pay her, if you can find any one. I know, aunt, ju8t 
how you feel, and how you are overdone with these 
cases ; and I know you often say that among the poor 
one death frequently causes several others, for want of 
sufficient help at the time of the trouble. Do make 
some use of me these holidays, there's a dear aunt ; 
and now let me help you to bed, for you look quite 
worn out." 

Mrs. Melton was quite willing ; and so after busying 
herself in her room as long as she could be of use, 
Alice retired to her own, not to sleep (her mind was 
too busy for thai), but to lie for hours, planning and 
musing of many things; for the events of the last two 
days, common as they were in themselves, had been to 
her very suggestive. Not generally given to scheming, 
or cutting out for herself — for it was rather natural 
to her to go on contentedly and industriously in the 
path marked out for her — she had now two objects of 
interest placed before her at once, both of which 
o2 
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seemed to impel her forwards, and to urge her to a 
more enterprisiHg course of life. She could not under- 
stand the etfect which they had taken on her, nor per- 
haps could any one else ; for she had certainly met 
with many as interesting before, yet now for hours 
sleep utterly left her eyes; so that it was broad day- 
light before she fell into a dose. 
, " Do you expect your friend from Oaklands to-day, 

i Alice ]" said Mrs. Melton, next morning at breakfast. 

" I should be glad if she were to come in ; so be sure 
you keep her if she does, and do not stay late on your 
errand of mercy, lest you miss her. It will be a very 
good opportunity to have a chat with you both, and 
will perhaps throw some light on that remark of mine 
yesterday which startled you so much, but which I 
cannot stay to explain now," she added, seeing Alice 
ready to speak. " I have so much to do this morning, 
and can only say that I shall, with the greatest plea- 
sure, accept your offer of help for the next few weeks, 
and that I want to engage Margaret in permanent 
work." 

" I see, aunt," said Alice, archly, " and I will soon 
settle my own little arrangements, that you may have 
all my time ; and then, perhaps, you might spare 
yourself a little bit of a holiday now and then." 

"No hope of that, I fear," rejoined Mrs. Stewart; 
" naughty aunt will only be helped to do more work. 
She will wear herself out soon, I really believe." 

" Indeed, Fanny," returned Mrs. Melton, " I have 
more thought of resting than you imagine, and shall 
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not be sorry if others will do my work ; but I must 
not stay now, or I shall not be able to talk to Maggy 
if she comes." 

About noon the welcome visitor drove up in her 
little pony carriage, and eagerly announced that she 
had come to tease them all for hours, if they would let 
her. She seemed in excellent spirits, and delighted to 
be with her friends ; and very soon Mrs. Melton came 
in with a warm welcome. 

"We had made up our mindd that you would 
come," she said ; " and I for one wanted you very 
particularly, for I have important business to talk over 
with you." 

Margaret looked both surprised and pleased as she 
answered " How very odd I Why, I came over on 
purpose to have a talk with you, dear Mrs. Melton, 
and a private one, too," she said, " if you please. But, 
Alice, you need not run away, though. I shall not 
mind you a bit. I only hope the two affairs will not 
clash. But really the very idea of business makes me 
feel all alive again. It is the very first time since I 
left school that the word seems to have had anything 
to do with me. I hope that, after all, it will not come 
to nothing, like so many plans of mine," she added, 
with a sigh. " But I beg your pardon, Mrs. Melton, 
for running on so, and interrupting what you were 
going to say. Do tell me what you wanted me for 
to-day." 

« No, my dear ; if you have no objection, I would 
much rather hear your story first. Mine, perhaps, 
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may prove a long one ; and I only meant to indulge 
vou with a bit of it to-day." 

" Oh dear me ! then I will make haste to the end 
of mine," she answered, laughingly, yet in rather a 
nervous way ; " but somehow I feel as if it must have 
a preface, or you wont understand it, and that's the 
puzzling part." Then, with a sort of effort, she said, 
" The fact is, that I cannot be happy without some- 
thing to do; and it has just been suggested to me 
that you would be the very person to set me to work — 
if, indeed, any one can ; for it seems very difficult." 
And she was about to stop and say that really both 
preface and story were included in that sentence, when 
the look of interest and surprise with which Alice re- 
garded her encouraged her to go on. 

" You know," she continued, " what a sweet pretty 
home I have, and how kind papa has been in fitting 
up my room, and getting me almost everything I 
could wish for ; so that I am afraid that you will not 
think very well of me, when I tell you that over and 
over again I have wished myself back at school. It 
seems quite unnatural ; and I would not say so to 
mamma, although I believe she half suspects it ; but 
it is the truth, and I can't conceal it from myself. 
Now, I know the reasons why I feel so ; but papa and 
mamma do not, nor could they possibly enter into 
them ; and therefore I try very hard to seem gay and 
happy, in order to please them ; for they were so glad 
to have me at home again, and looked forward to it so 
much, that I would not seem ungrateful for the world; 
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and I hope you do not think me bo. Eeally, I have 
been studying my own feelings for the last three 
months, and cannot find out that I am wrong. If I 
am, you must be kind enough to tell me so candidly ; 
for now I want to put myself into your hands, if you 
are willing to help me." 

Mrs. Melton smiled ; and Alice looked as if she 
was beginning to underatand things a little, as she 
exclaimed, " How very odd that you should come and 
ask for something to do just when aunt was saying 
that she so wished you could help her 1 She will not 
be very long before she gets you into harness, I fancy ; 
for she has an immense deal on her hands." 

" I shall indeed be thankful for your help, Maggy,' 
said Mrs. Melton ; '* but first let me ask how it is that 
yott are so much at a loss for employment ; and what 
made you come to me to supply it ?" 

Margaret coloured a little, and answered rnther 
nervously, " What dreadfully long, hard questions to 
answer ! What would have become of me if they 
had come in an examination at school V 

" Long questions 1" said her friend. " How can 
you say so 1" 

" Because,** she replied, " they require such long 
answers, and that was what we meant by long ques- 
tions." 

"Well, I should not have thought so; but you must 
explain yourself. Will you begin with the first 1 
Have you nothing to do at home ?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Melton, what can I have to do, except 
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try to make myself amiable and agreeable 1 and that 
is not easy when it is the sole business of one's life. 
However, I will give you a list of my home duties, 
and it will not tire you by its length. First, then, I 
am teaching little Matilda to read ; but her lesson 
does not come off very regularly, as it depends greatly 
on weather, &c. Then I 'generally take a walk with 
mamma, and this I reckon a duty, because she wishes 
it — and sometimes we make calls. Next, papa is fond 
of music, and expects me to practise for him ; and if 
I add my small correspondence, and the management 
of my wardrobe, I believe my list is complete. I do 
not mean to say," she added, seeing her friends smile, 
" that this is all I do each day, for it is easy to fill 
up one's time somehow if you are fond of reading ; 
but I mean that this is just all I do for others ; and 
the very idea of spending my life in this selfish manner 
seems to me dreadful ; and it often makes me miser- 
able; and perhaps the more so because I used at 
school to plan such a different life." 

" I do not wonder ; for no one can be happy who 
lives for herself But if you feel this, why have you 
not sought for other employment 1 Surely the world 
is full of work for willing hearts and hands." 

" One would think so, certainly, judging by what 
we see and hear every day ; but as far as I can make 
out there is nothing fit for young ladies." 

" Not fit for young ladies ! Then what is the use 
of spending so much time and money on their educa- 
tion, my dear girl ]" 
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" Oh, Mrs. Melton," said Margaret, " how you do 
read my thoughts, or rather, perhaps, feel as I do. 
You cannot tell how often I go over all this in my 
mind, and have done so for the last three mouths; 
but nothing seems to come of it. I cannot think of 
anything which I am allowed to do.*' 

" Well, my dear, you must tell me what you have 
thought of before I can assist you in any way. Have 
you not a class in the Sunday-school 1" 

" No ; I asked for one, and got leave at first ; but 
just then all the classes were supplied ; and since that 
people have been frightening mamma about my walk- 
ing alone." 

'* But you do walk alone sometimes, even up here, 
which is five times the distance,** said Alice. 

" Yes ; now and then I may, but not regularly to 
the same place." 

" Oh I dear, dear," sighed Alice ; but her aunt 
quickly said — " Then we must think of something 
else. Let me see ; there would be the same difficulty 
about the day-schools ; or else I heard your minister 
saying the other day that it would be such a help to 
the mistress if some ladies would go twice a week 
or so to help with the needlework or to read to the 
children while at work ; and I know that this is a 
great encouragement both to teacher and children; 
and young ladies thus get into a way of taking an 
interest in certain children, and of visiting them in 
their homes. But, however, that wont do. Have 
you tried collecting for any society 1 A missionary 
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working party, now, would be a good thing. What do 
you say to that 1" 

" Well, I don't know, I am half afraid to try. But 
I can think of that certainly. It is a new idea, at any 
rate. Collecting I did propose and was quite dis- 
couraged, being told at once that it ought to be done 
by middle-aged persons." 

" Then can't you find something to do in the cot- 
tages so very near to you % There are some within a 
stone's throw of your house which are not visited, I 
know; and many of the people are both poor and 
ignorant." 

'* I thought of that too ; but mamma thinks I am 
too young to go alone; and she says that she has 
neither time nor tact for that sort of thing." 

" Why then we must go back to the question of 
collecting. What do you say to my supplying you 
with some interesting cause, or case, and setting you 
to work independently of anything yet started here ? 
/ think young people quite suited to that work if it 
is done quietly and modestly ; and if it was not your 
parents who objected to it, I should advise you to try 
among your own friends at first, and before you ask 
for money, begin by endeavouring to get them really 
interested in the work you undertake." 

" Well, to tell the truth, I am half afraid that I 
should not do that kind of thing well, and that I 
should not have courage for it," replied Margaret. 

" Ah, take care," cried Alice, " how you make diffi- 
culties yourself. Aunt does not understand the word 
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'can*t' at all ; and slie is looking out for ^ can*ts' and 
'buts/ I know." 

'' A good servant must be ready to do whatever his 
master tells him/' Mrs. Melton said. *' I confess that 
my principal object is to discover what you are your- 
self, my child," she added very kindly. " If you have 
indeed the spirit of a good worker, you will not long 
be left standing idle ; so I hope you will not mind my 
asking you to tell me honestly and candidly why it is 
that you are so anxious to be employed, and with what 
object you desire to work V* 

Mrs. Melton spoke very seriously, and yet in a way 
which invited confidence, and Margaret seemed fully 
inclined to give it ; but it was evident that her heart 
was full, and as she looked at her kind friend, and 
hesitated how to answer, her eyes filled with tears. 

Mrs. Melton continued — " Perhaps I had better ex- 
plain myself, and put my question in a clearer form. 
What I mean is just this : — It is natural for every 
person of an active disposition to wish to be doing 
something, and painful to feel of little use ; and this 
very natural desire may easily be mistaken for a higher 
feeling, and be thought to be a wish to benefit our 
fellow creatures, or even to promote the glory of God. 
But unless there is a better motive in the heart, such 
a person would only be working for self after all, and 
in spite of plenty of activity or of talent, he or she will 
prove a very bad worker — indeed, not a worker in the 
vineyard at all. Now, as you come to me for advice, 
you must not be offended if I ask whether you have 
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made up your mind on this point ? Why do you want 
me to find you work ] Have you asked yourself this 
question, my dear ]" And she took her hand affec- 
tionately as she spoke. 

Poor Margaret tried to answer, but could not for a 
minute or two. The tears would flow in spite of her 
efforts to restrain them ; but at length she sobbed out, 
*' Oh, Mrs. Melton, I think I have. Indeed it is my 
earnest wish to be a servant of Jesus Christ, and to 
work in His vineyard. Why is it that He will not 
employ me ?" 

" My dear girl, be calm," said her kind, sympathizing 
friend ; " and be patient," she added. " If you have 
indeed given yourself to Jesus, as I have long hoped 
you have, be quite sure that He will ^accept your 
services. He may allow difficulties to arise, and dis- 
appointments to occur for His own wise purposes ; but 
I think we shall soon find out that He has a place for 
you. And if He will honour me by allowing me to 
help on one of His own young servants, it will make 
me very happy." And she put her arms round the 
excited girl, and gave her a most motherly kiss. 

" But now let us go and get ready for dinner. We 
are unfashionable people, you know, and keep primitive 
hours ; but I hope you will have appetite enough for at 
least a very hearty luncheon. I trust that we shall have 
many opportunities of talking this over. But there comes 
Aunt Fanny, so let us run away, or she will think we 
have been treating you very cruelly." 

" Oh, Tm afraid you must think me very silly to be 
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BO easily upset ; but T have really so much enjoyed 
this little ohat ; and now the ioe is broken it is a great 
relief. But/' she added, brightening up, " when am I 
to hear your story T 

'* Some of it, perhaps, at dinner, my dear ; but I 
fancy that our two stories will very well blend together, 
and perhaps in the end run into one. Yours is a 
history of want of work, and mine, of workers." 

They were soon chatting pleasantly round the table, 
Alice and Margaret seated together, and feeling very 
like sisters ; and both sensible of a stronger drawing 
towards Mrs. Melton than they had ever known before, 
much as they had loved and admired her. There is 
nothing like converse such as this for uniting hearts 
together. One hour's talk about things we really care 
for will often do more than years of ordinary inter- 
course. Then why is it that it is not more common ? 

During dinner the story of Sally Stnith was related, 
and Margaret was engaged to do several little services 
for the bereaved family. She had not known the 
departed girl; but what she now heard made her regret 
that it was too late to make her acquaintance, and 
deepened her growing desire so to live as that she also 
should be missed. •* Surely," she thought to herself, 
** if a poor and almost uneducated girl could do so 
much goody it would be strange if, with all my advan- 
tages, I must be content to remain useless. Education 
would be an evil if such were the case." And quickly 
her thoughts retraced all she had heard in sermons 
and speeches without number, about all our powers, 
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gifbs, and graces being talents to be used and improved 
for God's glory, nntil she came to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Melton was rights and that she would soon surely 
be called to work. 

But her attention was soon recalled bj Mrs. Stewart, 
who began to tell her sister of some calls she had been 
wMilriiig among some ladies in the neighbourhood, with 
a view to collect something towards paying the expenses 
of the long illaess and the funeral, and also to provide 
some decent mourning for the famUv. ^' The father has 
been in work again only so short a time that he cannot 
have saved a £u>thing, and all he earns should be spent 
now ioT food." She added, looking at Margaret, ^ He 
is a weaklj man himself and his wife extremely deli- 
cate^ especially now, after this long nursing ; and this 
is the time to help and comfort such deserving people. 
It woold be a great trial to them to have Sally buried 
by the parish." 

** Oh, it ought not to be, and must not be," ex- 
thamed Margnret. ^ I will try what I can do at home, 
and in the village." 

** Will you r said Alice. " I am very glad ; for, 
ftFT her companions' sake, she ought to be honoured in 
ber death ; and it would be po(ur encouragement to 
other mee girls if we let the parish burr ' the pride <^ 
the village.' Did you meet with any succe:^ Aunt 
Faimyr 

** Very little, I am sorry to say. Several d the 
kindest ladies were out; and some whom I saw were 
not mcooiaging, certainly. The Misses Grimshawe 
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had really no money to spare. They had so many 
demands upon them for presents to friends, birthday 
pre&entSy and wedding presents, &c., and for the credit 
of their father were obliged to dress so muoh that it 
became expensive !" 

" Oh, aunt," said Alice, "what excuses ! Just because 
they like fancy work, and are very fond of dress. What 
girls they are !" 

"Perhaps 1 ought not to have repeated what they said ; 
only these are common excuses ; and it would be well 
for you young ladies to consider how much they are 
worth. You may be tempted to make them your- 
selves before you are aware. It is quite proper, you 
know, to make some presents, and for the families of 
professional men to appear as ladies.*' 

" But they need not have new dresses every week, 
nor such expensive ones," said Alice, in an undertone ; 
" their dresses and bonnets would look quite as genteel 
if they were but half as much trimmed." 

" Well," said Mrs. Stewart, " I shan't mention any 
more names ; only, I must tell you, that I got very 
unsatisfactory negatives to my petition in several 
houses; and there was one mother and daughter 
whom I tried hard to touch for their own sakes ; for 
the mother is eaten up by nervous fancies, and the 
daughter spends her whole time in reading novels." 

Alice smiled knowingly ; but her aunt said, " Now, 
no names, even if you can guess. I must tell you 
again, that my efforts were quite fruitless ; for the 
mother could not think of trusting her daughter in a 
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poor cottage, saying, she would catch fever, or sLe did 
not know what ; and the daughter would hardly listen 
to my story, but seemed bent on relating to me a very 
sentimental one — from the last new novel ; telling me, 
in conclusion, that " she would have done anything 
for such a case as thcU ; but, really, I must not think 
her rude if she expressed her belief that we should 
find it a hopeless task to relieve all the cases like mine. 
You might meet with them every day." 

" It would be a pity, then, for her to obtrude herself 
into that sorrowful cottage. People like her, who 
indulge freely in light reading, and shed floods of tears 
over a novel, seldom have a tear for real grief," 
replied Mrs. Melton. And then, turning to the girls, 
she added, ''You and Margaret would like a nice 
afternoon under your old walnut-tree, together, I dare 
say. I must not stay chatting, for I have too much 
to do. I have a little floating plan," she went on, 
musingly ; " but no — it cannot be divulged yet. It is 
too cruda" 

" Oh, Mrs. Melton ! and oh, aunt 1" the girls ex- 
claimed, "how excessively cruel. Why, don't you 
think we can keep secrets ? Now, please do satisfy us 
this onca" 

" Couldn't indeed, my dears ; at least, only so far as 
this : — You see that I am overdone, and want help ; 
and you see, also, how many idle young ladies there 
are whose interest I want to get ; but the way to do 
so is not clear yet. This much, however, I will 
suggest, that each of you set to work as you have 
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opporttmitj, and with all the adroitness which ladies 
are said to possess, to lead your friends to think 
whether they are right, or even happy, in living so. 
This will give you employment even for visiting hours ; 
and you will he helping forward my scheme without 
knowing what it is.** 

The girls looked half pleased and half inquisitive ; 
hut, knowing that it would he useless to plead further, 
they laughed and shook their heads reproachfully, and 
walked down the path, arm in arm, in close conversa- 
tion, till they reached their favourite seats. 

Two young labourers just making ready to enter 
the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts, and pouring into 
each other^s ears the story of their hearts' yearnings 
to be received as His accepted servants; how might 
angels well rejoice over the lovely and blessed sight I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BUT we must now transfer ourselves and our 
i^adei-s into another garden on the outskirts of 
the same village, and make the acquaintance of two 
other of the young sisterhood of the neighbourhood ; 
fSor our basinet in this tale is not with Margaret and 
Alice alone, but is to embrace mauj with whom, and 
among whom thej began their work. 

Caiu|^nlown Lodge had long remained unoccupied, 
because both the house and grounds were on too 
extensive a scale to meet with a rea*ly purchaser or 
tenant ; but, just before the time of which we speak, 
a very wealthy merchant, who had long been in search 
of just such a pUce, in a retired and beautiful part of 
the couutry, yet near enough to a town to prevent incon- 
venience, and possessing the ad>-antages of a sound 
ministry and good society, had readOy paid down the 
price. And now aflermaking very considerable im- 
provements he had brought his family and settled there 
with grt»at satisfaction, thinking himself very fortunate 
to have secured such an enchanting spot for those whom 
his own industry and talents had provided very suffi- 
ciently with the means to keep it up in due style, even 
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after his own death. It may easily be imagined, there- 
fore, that the whole family of the Lloyds were objects of 
great interest and cariosity to all the iuhabitauts of 
Walton and its vicinity, and those not altogether of a 
blamable kind, as it was really a matter of considerable 
importance what sort of people they turned out. Nor 
was it surprising that they just then formed the most im- 
portant topic of the village gossips j and that whenever 
any one had had the good fortune to be introduced, he 
or she was for some time in general request. Many 
were the invitations which they received j but, as yet 
they had given no " house-warming'' themselves. One 
was, however, now in contemplation, and it was the 
subject of the conversation of the two young ladies 
who were walking together in a quiet shrubbery at 
the further end of the grounds. 

"I wonder what sort of people we shall find our 
neighbours to be," said the elder Miss Lloyd ; " I can't 
say that I altogether take to many whom I have seen as 
yet; but I fancy that I should have liked those Grahams 
as well as any ; and it was provoking that I was out 
when they called. Why do you smile, Minna T 

" Did I smile ? I did not know it. But perhaps 
you will laugh at me if I tell you on whom I have 
set my affections. You would never guess ; but if 
you wish to do so, you must lower your ideas, as far as 
the size of their house goes — though, in rank and 
good breeding, perhaps, my favourites would stand 
higher than yours. What do you think of the in- 
habitants of Sunuyside — the cottage, I mean, that 
d2 
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stands at that pretty corner near where the Milling- 
ford road crosses the old London road T 

"Oh, I know now," returned her sister — "the 
* good lady' of the village, as Miss Slade called her. 
Why, she is just the very person against whom we have 
had warnings from two or three quarters ; and her 
governess niece, too," she added, with a half sneer. 
^'^You don't mean to strike up an intimacy with 
her, surely?" 

"I'm afraid I shall not have much opportunity," 
replied Minna, " for she is generally away from home ; 
but I thought her a most charming girl, and a perfect 
lady, too," she added, with emphasis. 

" Well, Minna, you always were peculiar in your 
tastes ; but I think it would be advisable at least to 
begin by cultivating the society of some a little above 
these very excellent ladies." 

" Maria, you surely do not know who Mrs. Melton 
and her sister are, or you would not so despise them. 
Indeed, they are among the most refined of all the 
people round, and would visit in the highest circles 
only that their means are too limited to enable them 
to keep company; and besides, they do not care for 
gaiety. I succeeded, though, in getting a promise 
from Miss Grant that she would induce her aunt to 
come on Thursday; so now you must not begin by 
looking with a prejudiced eye on my new friends. I 
assure you that I have taken more interest in every- 
thing here, and missed our friends at C far less 

since I made their acquaintance. But who else do 
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yon think we shall have 1 Will Mr. Morgan come or 
notr 

*' I shonld not anticipate the pleasure of his com-^ 
pany," returned her sister ; " they say that he shuts 
himself up entirely, and looks on parties altogether as 
waste of time. He is certainly a great contrast to 
dear Mr. Smith. How ready he would have been to 
come and be the life of everything. I shall never get 
over the loss of his preaching and delightful society. 
Ah I what a dull sermon that was yesterday j for my 
part» I could only go back to the splendid one which 
Mr. Smith preached six months ago from the same 
text. Don't you remember it Y* 

" Yes, very well ; it was very beautiful, as you say. 
But still, although Mr. Morgan certainly has not his 
eloquence, yet I cannot think him dull. His sermon 
yesterday morning impressed me very much ; and he is 
always so earnest, both in and out of the pulpit ; and 
then his family is such a pattern one — so exactly what 
a clergyman's figimily should be in every way — which 
is more than can be said for the one we have left." 

" Mr. Smith's sons are rather wild, certainly ; but 
that is not his fault ; and as to his daughters, I think 
they were very nice girls. Some people thought them 
too gay, I know ; but what reason can there be why 
clergymen's daughters should be different from other 
people I Have they not as good a right to go into 
society and enjoy themselves as any other young 
ladies 1 All of us are not born district visitors, you 
know, nor Sunday-school teachers either; and per- 
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haps it is not impossible that many who think they 
were, would be moi'e in their place at home, making 
some use of the accomplishments which cost so much 
time and money." 

Minna sighed, and remained silent. Ker sister's 
light, sarcastic manner did not encourage sisterly con- 
fidence ; and much as she would have liked to talk 
over many things which were often on her mind, it 
was always at the risk of a quarrel that she ventured 
a word. But Maria happened to be in a particularly 
talkative mood on this day, and had no mind to let the 
subject drop ; so, finding no answer, she went on with 
her own remarks. " You take more inteiest in this 
place now than you thought you should," she said. 
" Now, you need not think me very discontented, or 
imagine that I am going to tease papa with complaints. 
I don't say that I dislike it, or object to having a 
handsome country residence for a part of the year. It's 
all very nice when one^s not well, or tired of seeing 
people, and quite right and proper for him to secure 
us a retreat somewhere or other; and it does not 
much matter where. But what I do say is, that I can 
never be content to settle here for the chief part of the 
year. I should become perfectly stupid and inanimate; 
and I do think that we are too young to settle down 
in this village, and ought to be going about, not only 
for the sake of gaiety, as you think, but for active 
employment and the improvement of our minds. 
What on earth can we find to do in a place like this \ 
Why, six weeks is enough to show us how tired we 
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shall soon get of never-endiogly gazing at the '' lovely 
scenery"* of which the people are so proud. Was it 
worth while to have worked so hard at school only to 
sink down into such heings as we must become if we 
are always at Walton ? 

'* As to that, Maria, I don*t suppose that papa means 
US never to stir away. We may be quite sure that 
he will give us change enough. But when wo know 
that this is to be our home, don't you think that we 
ought to try to find out something to interest us, and, 
in fact, some ways of being useful to the people Y* 

" Ah ! I knew that was what you were driving at all 
this while. You want me to settle down as a regular 
drudge among the poor until I am thought as great a 
benefactress to the villagers as your wonderful old 
friend ; but I am afraid that you will never make me 
see things in your way. Of course I shall be quite 
ready to subscribe to different societies, and now and 
then to show myself on public occasions, meetings, <bc., 
for the sake of encouraging others ; but you are a«vare 
that whatever older persons are called to do, I cannot 
see that young ladies are in their right places when 
they give up all their accomplishments, and lower 
themselves in mind and body by devoting themselves 
to common work which everyone can do." 

Again there wm a pause ; for the young lady's 
tone and manner were so irritating that it seemed 
worse than useless to attempt a reply. At length 
Minna said, " You know that my mind is not made up 
at all about these things ; and when mamma and you 
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talk in this way, parfeicularly when you get so angry, 
I do not care to pursue the sujbject ; but to tell the 
truth, I have often thought that if Mr. Smith's daugh- 
ters had only acted out their father's sermons, or if he 
himself had followed his own exhortations, the whole 
family would have been more like what one pictures a 
pastor's femily than they were ; and," she added, seeing 
her sister's heightening colour, '^ the conversations which 
I have had with the Sunnyside people have certainly 
deepened these feelings. I only wish that instead 
of laughing at them you would just iairly listen and 
judge for yourself. No one would think the worse 
of you if you called with me to-morrow ; for if they 
do live in a small house, it is a very pretty one; 
and the view from the drawing-room window is 
worth going to see. Come now, Maria," she con- 
tinued, coaxingly, as she saw a little sign of yielding 
in the expression of her sister's face ; " indulge me 
this once, and then if you don't change your mind, 
I wont tease you any more." 

"Well, well, we'll see," said the elder, laughing. 
'* You did me a very good turn yesterday ; so I suppose 
it must be * tit for tat.' But here comes mamma with 
half a dozen notes at least. All coining, of course — 
folks are too curious to say no; I hope they wont 
come with the plague on them." 

" Look here, my dears," said Mrs. Lloyd, as she ap- 
proached, with a very well satisfied expression of 
countenance, " these are all notes accepting our invi- 
tation, and from people whom we wished to come ; so 
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I think we have succeeded very well. We shall now 
have a very respectable ooDipany, and some that 
will certainly not lower us in the eyes of our neigh- 
boura. The Walkers and the Brownleys, and Mr. 
Allen, and Mrs. Macdonald, and some of the others, 
are quite literary folks; and we have besides a promise 
of first-rate music ; and then no less than three clergy- 
men, and our rector among them ; we are certainly 
fortunate in our first attempt. You may dismiss your 
ennui for a weuk at least, liflaria, I fancy ; and pray, 
both of you, exert yourselves to do me credit. For 
your sakes, I wish particularly to make a good im- 
pression, and to place ourselves in a favourable point 
of view with all the gentry round. A good name at 
first goes a long way ; so now mind and be prudent, 
and above all keep clear bf any philanthropic engage- 
ments until you have consulted me. People are wild 
about such things in our day ; and young ladies are 
general objects of attack.*' 

" You have hit on the very subject under discussion, 
mamma, I declare,'* said Maria, with a triumphant 
glance at poor Minna, who, colouring, answered 
quickly, " For pity's sake do let us leave it again, and 
talk of something on which we shall agree." 

At this moment, they came out on to the lawn close 
under the drawing-room window, which stood half 
open ; and fortunately for the younger sister's peace, 
it was immediately discovered that there were visitors 
with Mr. Lloyd, and that the visitors were strangers 
to them all. But there was neither time for specula- 
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tion nor for preparations for making their own appear- 
ance in the room, as they were themselves instantly 
perceived by the master of the house, who hastened 
out to introduce his wife and daughters to the elderly 
gentleman and his niece with whom he had just been 
busily engaged in examining a large map of the parish, 
and various papers which lay strewed on the table. 
The very first glance was sufficient to convince even 
Miss Lloyd that these, at least, were no c(»mmonplace 
callers : and, indeed, the earnest benevolence of Mr. 
Thomley's countenance, and his perfectly gentlemanly, 
yet naturally sociable manners, soon won all hearts, 
and made each anxious to find excuses for prolonging 
his visit, in spite of the introduction of one or two 
not usually popular topics. At the same time, every- 
one inwardly pronounced almost as favourable a ver- 
dict on his companion, with her bright young face, in- 
teresting on account of its sweet depth of expression, 
rather than for the regular features of which the 
young ladies of the house could boast. 

A few sentences soon explained the whereabouts 
of these new friends, and showed that but a mile 
and-a-half separated the two houses. 

" So you see we are near neighbours, Mrs. Lloyd," 
said the old gentleman ; " and I hope shall find each 
other neighbourly. My poor wife, who is a great 
invalid, only regrets that her health will not allow 
her to show her amiable feeling towards you and your 
charming daughters, and so she is obliged to send 
this little deputy ; but, if you will honour us with a 
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visit to our place, which, though we think it rather 
' pooty/ as my man says, is a very poor affair com- 
pared with Oamperdown Lodge, and will take the 
chance of hitting on one of her good days, she will 
be delighted to show you what there is of it But 
now, really, I must explain my own audacity in 
setting to work to strew your drawing room in this 
unconscionable manner the very first day I set my 
foot in it ; though, to say the truth, I am dreadfully 
afraid that the consequence will be that you'll vote 
me a great bore, and warn me * never to come here 
no more/ " 

"Well, suppose then, to lessen the danger," said 
Mr. Lloyd, laughing, "you try the experiment of 
telling your story out of doors. Come, now, we'll take 
you round, and show you some of the beauties of oar 
place ; and meantime you can open out your plans to 
my wife. And you girls,** he added, " can take pos- 
session of the young lady ; Miss Thornley will be 
good-natured enough to condescend to your weaknesses, 
Minna, I dare say. She wont mind just looking at 
some of your own peculiar plantations of all those 
wonderful sorts of geraniums, and calceolarias, and 
I don't know what. By-the-bye, Maria, though, I 
think we shall require your services this way ; you 
must be one of the old folks. Come, get the key of 
those side paths that lead down to the shrubbery. 
We'll take Mr. Thornley right down to the water's 
edge, and show him the view out yonder." 

"We shall have time, then, for an hour's walk," said 
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Minna to her young companion ; " but, perhaps that 
will be too much for you, Miss Thomley. Have you 
walked to-day T 

** Oh, a very little. We rode here, and Tm not the 
least tired. If you are not, pray let me see your 
pretty flowers. I am so fond of all kinds. It will be 
a great treat, I assure you." 

" Will itr said Minna ; " then you shall see all my 
treasures. I have them too much to myself generally ; 
for Maria does not care for country pleasures. I tell 
her that she is a regular cockney, and never ought to 
see a green field. Perhaps, though, you have lived all 
your life in the country. That makes a great differ- 
ence, I know. I always think that I like these 
country things so much because when I was a little 
trot I stayed so much with an aunt who lived in 
the country; while my sister was generally left 
in town, as she happened to be stronger than I 
waa" 

'' No ; I can't say that I am altogether a country 
*bird,*" replied her companion. "Indeed, I have spent 
my life in all sorts of places — sometimes on land, some- 
times at sea. Then after dear papa died, and I was 
quite an orphan, for four years I never went out of 
London, to my great grief; and perhaps it was my 
longing the.n for the green fields and the sweet flowers 
that I remembered walking in when I had both my 
parents, and I was a tiny child, that makes me think 
more of them now that my home is again pitched in 
such a pretty place. Don't you like Walton very 
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much, Miss Lloyd Y* ' '' I am sure you must if you 
have lived six weeks in it, as you say.'* 

" Oh yes," answered Minna, with a half sigh " It 
is a very pretty place ; and we ought to be very happy 
here." 

" You are not yet, then," returned her young com- 
panion. ** I wonder at that But perhaps you came 
from one as pretty, instead of from smoky London, 
like me." 

'* No ; we came from a town — ^from C ; do you 

know it ? There is little country there ; but it was 
our home for years, and we had many friends and 
more to do. I like to be busy, don't you 1" 

^* Oh yes, indeed ; but then I always am, because 
of aunt's bad health. Sometimes I have rather too 
much on hand, and wish I had more time for learning. 
Uncle wishes that too, as I am only seventeen. It is 
rather too soon to study so little. We wish there 
were masters coming here, or something or other to 
help one on." 

" Maria would tell you that down here learning is 
of no use ; and that it's all lost time that's spent on 
study for those who spend their lives in this quiet 
place," returned Minna, smiling. 

"Would she really?" said young Agnes, in surprise. 
'* I don't see why, though. Mrs. Melton would tell 
you quite the contrary. Do you know Mrs. Melton?" 

" A very little as yet. She is a very nice person, 
isn't she 1" 

" Oh ! the dearest creature in the world," replied 
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the warm-hearted girL "You'll love Walton when 
you know her better, at any rate, never fear. She's 
the one to give you plenty to do, and show you how 
to make time fly. I only wish we lived as near her 
as you do." 

" Well, but she spends all her time among the poor, 
doesn't shet How can she care about accomplish- 
ments or learning either t She can't think them of 
any use, surely." 

Agnes was about to reply, when a dazzling blaze of 
bright autumn flowers, arranged in small parterres, 
burst upon her view, and threw her into an ecstasy 
of delight She " never saw anything so lovely. What 
would she give for such a show t How she did envy 
Miss Lloyd." 

Minna was more than satisfied with the admiration 
thus expressed, and in turn admired intensely the 
dear young thing who could enjoy herself so much. 
As she stood beside her, it seemed " like an old woman 
standing by a little joyous child," she thought. *' And 
yet there was but one year and a half between them 
in age. How nice to be able to enjoy life so much f 
What could make all this diflerence T Mrs. Melton 
perhaps, might have explained the mystery, or even 
Mr. Thomley ; but Minna could not telL She felt 
that she loved this sweet, innocent, yet wise young 
girl — she must have her for a friend too ; but could 
she ever feel as young again as she seemed to do t 

These thoughts caused her to be rather silent as 
they walked down the pretty slopes that led to the 
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part of tlie grounds where they expected to meet the 
other party ; but Agnes was enjoying her walk too 
much to notice it ; and she chattec^ away in a j)leasant, 
lively way, little thinking of the reflections which the 
glimpse she unwittingly gave into her daily home life 
awakened in her companion's mind. She spoke of 
the care and attention which her aunt's health required 
from her, but showed plainly by her manner how 
much pleasure it gave her to feel herself the comfort 
to her which she evidently was. She talked of her 
young cousins, and of the lessons which she was 
trusted to give to the little ones — of her household 
duties, of the garden, and the pigs, and the chickens, 
and of the little errands to poor neighbours ; and of a 
cousin Hugh, who was "just like her own brother;" 
and for whom she "was obliged to do this," and "to 
see after that," little dreaming what a view of her life 
she was laying open before her companion's eye, or how 
much she was telling her of herself and others. Had 
any one watched the countenances of the two girls, he 
would have wondered why, as the expression of one 
rose in glee and earnestness, the other should increase 
in depth of thought, and every smile should be chased 
away. Perhaps Agnes would herself have noticed the 
change in Minna's face had she known her well, and 
been aware that this was not her usual expression ; 
but she did not, and consequently thought that her 
companion was naturally of a gloomy disposition, and 
one who " wanted cheering up." 

Yet even this thought scarcely took a decided form 
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in the young girrs mind. She liked MinDa exceed- 
iDglj, half envied her slight grmoefal figure and pen- 
siye &ce, and appreciated the el^ance of her whole 
manner bejcmd what might have been expected from 
one whose life had been passed as hen had been. Even 
a sigh or two escaped from her as she thought of the 
advantages which she possessed, bnt which were beyond 
her own reach ; and the little rising murmur had to 
be repressed by the thought expresr^ in a favourite 
hymn, beginning; ^ Father, I know that all my life is 
portioned out by Thee." 

Agnes Thomley was simple and natural in all she 
did or said. She could not talk much on the subjects 
nearest to her heart, even to her most intimate friends ; 
but no one could be with her long without seeing that 
her life was governed by motives and affections which 
were deep and strong. What these were we need 
not stay now to describe; they will best appear in the 
course of our history. 

She and Minna were in many ways well suited to 
one another, not because they were so much alike; but 
because what one lacked the other seemed to possess; 
and even at this their first meeting they felt a peculiar 
drawing to one another ; so that^ as is generally the 
case with young ladies of their age, all restraint and 
ceremony were soon broken through ; and when after 
•visiting the poultry-yard, and passing through the 
orchard and one or two adjoining fields, they came out 
again on the slopes of the pleasure-ground, and began 
to descend towards the stream near which their friends 
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were waiting for them, they were descried by Mr. 
Thomley walking arm in arm, and oonversing aa 
fjEimiliarly as if th^ had been the oldest of friends. 

He was standing leaning against a fence when they 
first caught sight of him, with the map he had brought 
with him open in his hands ; and he seemed to be ex- 
plaining to the others how the land lay. They saw him 
point to one little hollow on the other side of the water, 
in which were clustered a thick group of picturesque, 
but very poor and squalid-looking cottages ; and then, 
turning to another part of the landscape, he directed 
their attention to some fine new villas scattered about 
and next to a new church, far away in the distance ; 
and just as they came within hearing, he was point- 
ing out a large mill, which formed a very pretty object 
at a turn of the little rapid stream, by courtesy called 
a river, which passed at the southern boundary of Mr. 
Lloyd's grounds, and which they were preparing to 
ferry over as soon as the girls airived. 

They heard him say as they approached, in a tone 
of the deepest feeling and earuestneRs, " And all these 
are our neighbours, the poor as well as the rich ; and 
they number more than ten times as many. Ought 
we not to be neighbourly to the one class as much 
as to the other f 

** Kind and charitable rather," suggested Mr. Lloyd ;. 
" neighbourly is scarcely the word ; is it 1" 

'' And who is my neighbour ?" asked the old gentle- 
man, in an emphatic tone, turning to the two girls, 
whom he suddenly perceived helping one another to 
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dcfeend tbe little bank at Iiis side. '^ Yoang ladies, 
eome and tell us what is tout riew of tliat importaDt 
question T 

" Are you discossiiig the Paiabl^ nude T asked 
Agnes, in mrpnse. '^ We tbooght yon were deep in 
a Teiy different snbjecL I had jnst tM. Miss Uoyd 
that I was sore yon were tiring to get some friends 
far the dear pet ragged sdiool, or for the new visit- 
ing society, which takes np so much of yonr time jnst 
now, and gives me snch nice long copying jobSb" 

** No, indeed, my child," replied he, pretending to 
look very modest, and hesitating for a minute before 
he answered, as he archly regarded the eldest of the 
two Misses Lloyd. ^I was trying to work round 
to that point, but the fear of being thought a bore 
■till haunted me, and made me quite a coward. 
Besides which, we seem to differ on preliminary points. 
My dear sir," he continued, addressing Mr. Lloyd, 
''your view of these things is possibly the same which 
I myself held not many years £noe ; but now, like 
most persons who have changed their opinion, I want 
to bring every one round to my way of thinking. 
I will not, however, press my point just now ; for 
it would seem an ungracious return for all your kind 
attentions to begin by insisting on what one lady calls 
'my hobby ;' but perhaps you will give me a chance 
before very long." 

" Nay, nay, my good sir, you do us a great wrong 
if you think we regard any philanthropic schemes you 
may have in any such light. I assure you that it is 
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qnite our wish to do our duty by our poorer neighbours ; 
and if any words have fallen from either of us which 
would seem to convey a different impression, allow me 
to say that the cause has probably been rather a 
difference in our way of viewing the question, than any 
indifference to such important subjects. That is, I 
fomcy we differ, we can scarcely say that we do, as you 
have not as yet openly broached your schemes to 
us." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Lloyd, with the most politely 
" shutting-up" of smiles, " we have the greatest respect 
and admiration for the self-sacrifice of those who, like 
yourself, are devoted to these works of charity. Indeed, 
I, for one, am quite sure that the world could not go 
on without such inestimable persons. But then, on 
the other hand, one feels that every one has not the 
same vocation. For instance, when young ladies have 
had the advantages of education, <S^o., which we have 
been able to give our girls, one does feel that they are 
not doing us justice if they sacrifice them all, and 
spend their lives in teaching poor children to read and 
sew." 

Agnes looked at her uncle as these words fell from 
the lad)' *8 lips; and Minna eagerly waited for his reply; 
but the old gentleman seemed not to have made up 
his mind how to meet this sarcastic repulse. He bit 
his lips, coughed, and at length answered — 

" Well, madam, I will not press you further to-day; 
and if 1 have already said too much, you must pardon 
the hot-headed old fellow who wants to make every 
e2 
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bend to Itk pccslisr plain. But c^eonrae ererj 
r k free in old Ei^fauid to Ihmk and qwak wiiate¥<ff 
ke Kkea. Wliai a bkadng tbal k t NoUii^ om pre- 
sent ererj one fioai iK^din^ lus ovn opndoii, aoeepi 
Ae Ward of God. Thai is tiie onl j Uiii^ wMdi need 
make ns diai^ it.' 

Tbese lasi words were spoken in a lower tone^ and 
with a look of eamesi solcmnitj wkidi disursMd all 
nii^ impatienoe on ihtt pari of his opfMxnents^ 

Bf mntoal eonaent» liowerery tiie subject was 
dn^iped; andafter taking another snrrej of the koose 
and groonds from the other aide of the stream, the 
Tisitorand his nieoe parted from their new friends^ and 
■larted on foot for the joamej homeu 

** Ton will not fiod the walk too ki^ mj dear, I 
hope,* said Mr. TlKwnlcy, as he hdped Agnes oTer the 
stiles ** I told Tom not to keep the gig waiting be- 
cause I had business to do among some <^ these narrow 
courts in the * HoUow/ where the marrowbone stage 
answers best." 

** Oh no, indeed, nnde»' she replied, in a depressed 
tone ; '^ I shall be y&j ^ad to go with joo. There is 
nowhere I shoold like better to go jost now.* 

''Why, Agnes, yoa are not diseooraged already, 
sorely. Ton will not make a good recmiting-sergeaut 
if yon so soon lose heart." 

'' No, nnde, I am afraid not ; but is it not Twy dis- 
heartening to hear people talk in that way t Oae 
woold really think that yoong ladies were created to 
be no better than butterflies in the woihL I was 
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almoBt sorry that you did not fight it out and speak 
your mind." 

**M.j dear little niece is not yet experienced in 
military tactics,** he replied. ''I want to win this 
game, not to lose it" 

''And have you really any hopes T asked Agnes, 
anxiously. " I feel qaite in despair.'* 

'' Hope will work wonders, my child ; hut despair 
can never do any one any good. I assure you that I 
have the best of hopes about this family.*' 

" Have you really, uncle 1 Well I hope too about 
Miss Minna Lloyd ; but the others seem so dreadfully 
worldly." 

" Well, my dear ; and so was I not many years ago." 

" You, uncle T she exclaimed in surprise. " I 
thought you had always been a religious man !" 

** I was brought up to like sound doctrine, Agnes ; 
and through God's grace I never could endure any 
other. Tet this only increased my condemnatiou, in* 
asmuch as wlien I knew what was right I did not 
practise it. Perhaps you are not aware that one 
attraction which this place possesses in Mr. Lloyd's 
eyes is, that we have a very good ministry." 

'' Indeed! Then what a pity that he talks as he 
does." 

'' Tes, it is a pity ; but you see now why I caii 
both feel for him and hope about him. When I re^ 
member how Qod has had mercy on me, how can I 
do otherwise than hope and be patient )" 

There was a quiet look of satisfiEustion in Agnes* 
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bright eyes as she heard these words ; and she answered, 
cheerfully, " Well, I took a great fancy to the younger 
daughter ; and I think we may be able to make some- 
thing of her if I can be patient ; and especially if we 
can get Mrs. Melton to take her up." 

"And if something else, my girl. We must not 
forget the principal thing. If wo do^ wo shall meet 
with bitter disappointment." 

" No, indeed, uncle ; I am glad you put that in. I 
am so inclined to forget who gives the increase," she 
answered, with a deep blush. 

They were now at the first cottage dobr ; and oh ! 
how diflferent it looked from what it had done in the 
distance. Thoughts of the picturesque, and of beau- 
tiful colour, and wonderful light and shade, quickly 
fled under the influence of odour not the most agree- 
able, and of sights neither the most lovely, nor the 
most picturesque. A troop of very dirty children 
was playing and quarrelling by the doorstep ; and as 
they entered, a most forbidding-looking woman turned 
from a washing- tub to ask their business in a voice 
which seemed to say that she would certainly have 
bid them " be off about it," had not an idea that a 
shilling or two might be got out of them, prevented 
her from giving way to her feelings. 

" I am quite afraid we are disturbing you, my good 
woman," said Mr. Thornley, addressing her in his 
blandest tones ; " but we sadly want some information 
which you, perhaps, will have the goodness to give 
us. Could you spare us a very few minutes T 
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No direct answer was forthcoming to this ques- 
tion ; but two or throe of the children came in for 
some heavy slaps^ and when the little room was thus 
freed from their preuence, a couple of greasy chairs 
were wiped and sulkily pushed towards the visitors, 
with the remark that if she " could be of any use, she 
wa^ sure they were werry welcoma" 

" Thank ye kindly," said the gentleman ; " then, 
not to hinder you longer than I can help, I'll just tell 
you the matter in hand at once. In the first place, 
some of us folks who live up on the hill in our com- 
fortable houses, think that some of you our good 
neighbours are packed much too tightly now that 
there's so many of you come to live in the Hollow, 
and we want to do something to make your houses 
more like ours." 

"'Deed, and do yeT replied the woman, "it 'uU 
take a good while to do that same. But we wouldn't 
be sorry of a bit more room." 

" Well, we'll see what can be done. Don't laugh, 
though, but give us a helping hand ; and possibly you'll 
live to see wonders. Come, I am not laughing, I can 
tell you — I mean what I say, don t I, Agnes ?" 

"Yes; indeed uncle does. You can't think how 
much he thinks about you all," she rejoined, with a 
bright, kindly smile. 

" Well, what do you want to know 1" she asked, in 
a defiant tone, as if she thought in her heart that they 
had only come to set them all to rights, and find fault, 
as she afterwards told her husband. 
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* rn tdl joa thst wlfeen F^e explained anotlier pkn 
vt kive in oor hemdsL Yon'Te got a gnat ki of 
^iUbren running aboo* ]i»e» Grying; and aqoallin^ 
awl hindering their moUien ; and ao we!v« got an idea 
tibat joa might like to send some of them to school if 
va aet one np— where thej might be learning to be 
vnfol and how to bdiaTeL* 

«Ha! lOareaajr she cried, aoorafoDj, "^ I thought 
Aat was ik Jost ^eanae yon tiiink we can't teach 'em 
ewiMiIa ; and joa want to make *em all Methodists^ 
awl t«ach *em to look down on their fiUhers and 
■wthers. WeVe m«di obliged; but we'd rather 

^'Now, real^f/ said the gontleman^ in the most re* 
preechfiilfy winning war, '^ th^t is too bad, too unkind 
Here have I and m j niece come all this long way 
«ttly to get SQspeeted of I doat know what Why, 
I know, I was olten giad enongh to pack my boys off to 
a^ool and get rid of their noisa What harm was 
A e re in thinking my neighbowrs wonld be ^^ of the 
aame chancet Oh» dear met how hard it is to be 
■ttsmderstood* 

Mr. Thomky looked ao kind and yet ao ill-nsed, 
and made ao many comical grimaces during this eott- 
ireraaticm, that Agne» coaki acarcdy keep her counte- 
nance ; and at last ^e woman heraelf coold not hold 
enk Sie b^an to kngh too^ and said — 

"^WeU, maybe yoor honour means wfXL ewHBigh; 
■till, a'ter all, you aee, we mayn't like to accept on\ 
STpoae wed rather ke^ 'em all at komer 
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''Oh, if you do, then I can't help it— only we think 
it would be a pity. However, perhaps some people 
may like it, if you don't, missis. Oome along, Agnes, 
let's try somebody else. We wont give up so soon." 

''And so you'i*e going without ever asking your 
question, after all," said the woman, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ** I don't mind telling what I knows, even if I 
don't want to get rid of the poor things so bad as 
some people does." 

" Well, if you'll be so good — ^it's only to know about 
such things as these, — how many families live in each 
house, and how many children there are down' this 
row, and so on. But Agnes, can't you run down and 
inquire about poor Tommy while I am talking here^ 
or else we shall be late." 

Now Tommy Green was one of Agnes' peculiar 
protegis. He was the child of an old gardener of the 
family, who had died about a year previously, and left 
a widow with eight children, nearly all young ; and as 
might be expected, they soon fell into great distresa 
She could do nothing for her living but a little 
washing ; and being an indifferent baud at it, got but 
little even of that. It seemed impossible to do any- 
thing which might render effectual help. But Mrs. 
Thornley and Agnes had been very kind friends to 
them ; and the latter had taken a particular interest 
in this little boy, who had met with a sad accident, 
which had crippled him, they feared, for life. 

He was a patient little fellow, and submitted 
sweetly to this severe trial* There was much also 
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in his manner and conduct which often rejoiced the 
heart of his young visitor, and made her hope that 
her labour for him had not been in vain. 

And he was really the first cause of the interest 
■which, through Mr. Thornley's influence, was beginning 
to be felt in the district in which he lived ; for it was 
to see him, when his family were obliged to leave their 
little cottage, and move into first two, and then one 
room, in this wretched neighbourhood, that they first 
began to visit there, and to observe the way in which 
the place seemed going from bad to worse ; and at 
length the feeling became stronger and stronger, that 
Buch a state of things ought not, and must not be 
suffered in a Christian country ; and various schemes 
were concocted, and were now gradually maturing for 
the alleviation and amendment of this state of misery 
and vice. 

Nor was Mr. Thomley one who did anything by 
halves. What he saw to be right, and once under- 
took, he would go through with to the end. Every 
means within his reach was brought to bear ; and no 
obstacles were ever regarded by him as insurmountable. 

Yet the work which he had now undertaken did 
certainly seem stupendous, especially at first, when he 
stood alone. Even at this time, when he had in some 
measure the support of a few friends, besides his own 
family, several of whom had from the first entered 
warmly into his views, it often made him absent and 
thoughtful ; and the walk home on this day was a par- 
ticularly silent one — both he and Agnes being so 
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engrossed with their own thoughts, and the scenes 
they had witnessed, that neither was inclined to talk. 

On their arrival they were well pleased to find a 
very select little company with Mrs. Thornley in the 
drawing-room — "just the very people they wanted," as 
Agnes exclaimed when she saw her dear friends Mrs. 
Melton, Mrs. Stewart, and Alice, besides a Miss Wood- 
gate, to whom we must soon introduce our readers, as 
she was to be one of Mrs. Melton's steadiest and best 
fellow-workers and helpers, and something like an 
elder sister to both Alice and Agne& 

" Oh, aunt l" cried the latter, after making very 
tender and particular inquiries after her health during 
her absence, and expressing her belief that a good talk 
would not hurt her to-day, " we have so much to tell 
you ; so much to consult over, and to settle. I am 
so glad that Mrs. Melton is here, because we can hold 
a regular committee at once. WeVe been to see the 
Lloyds, too ; and I have great hopes that in time we 
shall get one to help us from that house." 

"Great hopes, have you, Agnes?" broke in her 
uncle ; " I am glad to hear it, although as I told you 
mine beat yours out and out. Do you know, Mrs, 
Stewart, she wants to get out of patience with every 
one that she can't lug in neck and heels as one of our 
allies, and think every one good for nothing who wont 
take service with us at once." 

" Well, I'm sure, I wish she could get a few of the 
young ladies to come forward, and relieve some of 
those who are bearing the burden and heat of the 
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daj, and almoflt siiikiDg under it, like mj good 
aistflr hercL It's really a ahame to see so many of 
the yoiuig ones idle, while the (Ad. ladies are so 
hard at work.' 

''Poor dean! what eonld thej doT said the old 
goiileinan, earcafftically. ** How oonld yoa dream of 
adming the lovdy hirda to fonake their pleasant nests 
even for a part of the day, to go and make mere 
dmdges of themselYeay slaiing and grovelling among 
audi plaoea as we*ve seen to-day. Sonsly, yon ought 
not to expect^ or advise^ sodi a sacrifice;, so long as the 
fine feathers last No, no ; it's <Mily the steady, hrown 
hens that can he fit to undertake sodi roagfa, dangerous 
wovk ; and then nnfixrtnnatdy," he added, shragging 
his shonlders, and making one of his peculiar grimaces, 
''they often hare too moch to do with their own 
dii^ens to find time to leave the nest; or if they 
harmX they haTe got so fiMid of the dear place that they 
ean*i hring themsdves to quit it; i£, indeed, they happen 
to know how to make themselves of any use else- 

The ladies laogjied at thia saDy; and Mt& TbOTnl^ 
rqilied, ** Well, my dear, I am afiraid that is the doc- 
trine which is most commonly reerived ; bat we know 
ao Teiy well that it is not what yon believe, that we 
dian't even condescend to be oflfended at the insolt 
ofiered to oar brown feathers^ or to aaaot the digni^ 
of our position.** 

''Dmi't I believe it r he answered. ''Then, if I 
don*t^ it was yoa that taoght me diffiarently. Yefl^''he 
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persisted, seeing the look of surprise and incrednlity 
with which she received his remark, '* I mean what I 
say ; it was yoo^ whot^her you think so or not. Why, 
before that illness of yours, which came on some years 
ago, and left yon in this weak state, I am sure I never 
thought much about anything but my own nest^ 
and my own comfort myself; so I wasn't likely to 
think what other people ought to do. No," he went 
on, as his tone became more and more serious, " nor 
was it till yon began to talk about what you ought to 
have done, and had not done, and to speak of the 
talents which you had wasted, and what you could do 
with those that God had left you, that it ever struck me 
that I had been leading a most idle, guilty, and selfish 
life, or that I had any neighbours whose blood might 
be required at my hand.'' 

« Our Father's chastenings are but mercies in dis- 
guise," replied the invalid, as her eyes filled with 
tears ; '' and well do I know that that illness was one 
of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on either of 
us. Still, we would not have our young ones know 
the bitterness which we must ever feel in reviewing 
all those wasted years. Oh ! Mrs. Melton," she added, 
turning to her old friend, ''can we not devise any 
plan which might have some effect in rousing the 
giddy girls around us, and, at the same time, lead 
their elders to train them more according to their 
baptismal vows ? What do we mean by all the pro- 
mises we then make, that they shall be God's faithful 
servants and 8oldiei*8, if they are only to be brought 
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up to idle away all the best of their days, and really 
spend tbem in the service of this world V* 

" Ah ! what indeed V rejoined her husband. " But 
then the absurdity of the contradiction is, that after 
enlisting their children in this blessed service, parents 
will tell you that they can find nothing for them to 
do ; nothing at least suitable for them, especially for 
the young ladies ; and so they urge they must go on 
pleasing themselves in this do-nothing course of life, 
for want of better employment. In fact, they speak 
as if they had put them into a service which has 
really no existence, and is little better tlian a shanu 
Yes; and one hears even Christian parents speak too 
much in the same way, little thinking of the dishonour 
they are doing to the great Captain of their salvation, 
but often drawing on themselves the bitter penalty of 
having to see their children take up, in but too active 
a way, with another leader, who is not slow in sup- 
plying his young servants with plenty of work." 

" But you do not mean, Mr. Thornley," said Miss 
Woodgate, who all this time had been a quiet but 
attentive listener, " that you would urge any young 
people to undertake religious work whether they are 
fit or not V 

" I would never press any to become teachers of 
others in any way, unless I thought that tliey had 
first learned the lesson which they mean to teach,'' he 
answered with emphasis; "but I would wish that all 
who have the charge of children and young people, 
ehoald bring them up consistently with the vows under 
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which they have been brought in their infancy ; that 
they should educate them with a direct view to this 
glorious service, and earnestly desire and pray to see 
them turning out devoted followers of the Lord Jesus. 
And I believe that if this were the case more fre- 
quently than it is, we should have a much larger 
supply of recruits for all the branches of His work, 
and should not have to be every now and then 
'beating up' for them. And I am quite sure of 
another thing, that we should not see so many who 
are wishing and longing to enter on active work for 
the Lord, kept back and discouraged by the very 
people who should help and urge them on." 

" I quite agree with you, my dear sir," said Mrs. 
Stewart with more animation and decision than was 
usual to her; ''but still, I must say, I think that 
there are some excuses to be made for the elder folks; 
and we must not be too hard upon them. Young 
girls are apt to be too enterprising sometimes. They 
want to do things which really are not suitable and 
proper ; and they often neglect their health, and work 
beyond their strength. In some cases, too, which I 
have known, they have thought it right to leave their 
studies, even at an early age, in order to give them- 
selves up to what they called missionary work." 

" Perfectly true, my good lady. I, too, have known 
instances of each kind of misdirected zeal ; but still, I 
say, that if we have good reason to believe the young 
person to be under the influence of really Christian 
principle, and not of mere excitement, we must bewaro 
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how we check it Consider now, for a moment Do 
we not all here firmly helieve that * in us, that is, in 
our flesh, dwelleth no good thing/ that we never, one 
of US, do a good action, nor even think a good 
thought, which is not suggested hy the Spirit of God?" 

" Most certainly." 

" And do we not further believe that all our natural 
tendencies lead us to pamper and indulge the flesh 1 
in other words, to care for ourselves and for no one 
else ; that is, to be perfectly selfish/' 

" Indeed we do." 

^' Then, when we see a young person whose desires 
and energies tend the other way, what are we to 
think) Who is it that is working in that young 
person's heart and prompting those supernatural 
desires r 

There was a little pause ; and some of the ladies 
appeared to have an objection in their minds which 
they were half unwilling to bring forward. 

<* You think, I see," resumed Mr. Thomley, "that I 
have not clearly established my position, and have a 
latent feeling that * all is not gold that glitters ;' that 
young people like to work from the natural activity of 
youth — from wishing to be of some importance in the 
world, and from a natural desire to do some great 
thing. In my turn, then, I say, granted ; but yet, 
notwithstanding that there will ever be a mixture of 
motives even in the most advanced Christians, and 
that consequently worldly and selfish motives are very 
probably mixed with better ones in these young hearts; 
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and I may say further, notwithstanding that we know 
that tares will ever be mingled with the wheat, and 
that therefore we cannot be perfectly certain with 
which we are dealing; yet still I do maintain, that in 
those cases in which we have good reason to hope for 
the best, it is our bounden duty to cherish and en- 
courage these efforts and strugglings after active service, 
which, if genuine fruits of love to Christ, as we ought 
to hope they are, are certainly prompted by none other 
than the Holy Spirit Himselfl Nay more, I, for my 
part, feel that it is at our peril that we repress them. 
But then it does not follow that we are just to leave 
our young friends to do exactly as they like, and to 
follow the bent of their own incliuations. I am not a 
Quaker ; nor do I believe that in the present day we 
are to look for direction through dreams or special and 
miraculous guidance. In everything we must be ruled 
by the Word of God ; and this, to my mind, clearly 
points out the course which we ought to pursue in the 
cases under consideration. Look through the whole 
Book of the Acts, and in all the Epistles of the 
different Apostles ; and see how, while they heartily 
•welcomed every young disciple, they made use of their 
own authority, as well as experience, to guide and in* 
struct them ; and to direct them to their right and 
proper places in the vineyard of the Lord. Now we 
have but to follow their example ; and while we en- 
courage their new-bom zeal, to instruct their ignorance, 
and to check their imprudence, and our course is very 
clear. We elders ought to be like experienced veterans, 
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training the young soldiers, instead of acting as Satan's 
emissaries in disguise, and throwing cold water on the 
freshly-kindled fire of love. This is my doctrine ; and 
I don't think my good friend who has sat so very 
quiet while I haye been preaching a sermon which 
would have c^me far better from her own lips, will 
very greatly diflfer from me." 

" Indeed !" replied Mrs. Melton. " T only kept so 
very quiet because you were so well expressing all my 
thoughts — thoughts, too, which have been very much on 
my mind of late. 1 say ditto to all you have uttered, 
and would only add, as a practical conclusion, that I 
think we ought now to proceed to take your dear wife's 
Buggestfons into immediate consideration. You have 
an enormous work in hand at your end of this large 
parish. I am quite overdone at mine; and I could 
point to other ground which, as far as my knowledge 
goes, is yet untouched. Can we not hit on any plan 
which might increase our staff of workers, especially 
from among the ranks of the young ladies of whom 
there are so many still idling about, or waiting for an 
invitation to work; and some, I do really believe, 
longing to be called in, and who would be but too 
thankful for any help which we might be able to give 
in releasing them from the fetters with which the 
customs and prejudices of society have so tightly 
bound them 1" 

" It would be a very good thing, I am sure," said 
Mr. Thornley, " and I don't think altogether imprac- 
ticable, if you are willing to come forward yourself 
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and take the lead. Nay, don't shrink. When duty 
calls, we must obey. And why now should not you, 
who have had such long experience in such a variety 
of work, get together a nice little class of young friends 
and give them the benefit of what you know ) That 
would be the quickest way of raising up helpers to 
strengthen our hands that I can think of." 

" If they would come, or their parents would permit 
them to do so,'' she answered, smiling. " Well, to say 
truth, I have had some floating idea of the kind for a long 
time past ;• but the great difficulty seems to be how to 
get them together. If once I could get them to meet 
me, I should not despair of doing something with them, 
through the blessing of God ; and I should greatly 
enjoy the work ; but then, how is this first difficulty 
to be got over 1" 

" Oh, never fear ; if you will consent to do the chiet 
paiii, we'Jl all act as * whippers-in.' Begin with the 
willing ones, and those who are already doing a little; 
and make each of these bring another or two. Come, 
now, here's one only too ready. Agnes will go ; won't 
you, my girl, with all the pleasure in life ? and you 
will manage to spare her, my love, I know." 

"Oh I I will spare her, certainly ; and be only too 
thankful, if you think she can walk as far. But it is 
two miles each way, you know;" and Mrs. Thornley 
hesitated a moment — but it was only for a moment. 
Catching Agnes' eager look, and Alice's entreating 
face, she quickly said, taking Mi*s. Melton's hand, 
" Yes, my dear friend, it shall be managed. If you 
f2 
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consent, I will not be the one to make difficulties. We 
made an effort, and put ourselves out of the way, to 

send her over to attend those classes at L last 

winter ; and we will do as much for lessons which will 
be far better than any others that she ever took in her 
life. But you have not said yet whether you will 
make the attempt." 

"Yes/' said Mrs. Melton, "in the strength of the 
Lord of Hosts, I will. But I see that we must hasten 
to the conclusion of this day's business ; for you are 
looking pale and weary ; and it will not do to begin by 
making you ill." 

Agnes and Mr. Thornley turned anxiously towards 
their dear invalid ; and then the latter quickly 
rose and led her from the chair in which she was 
seated to a couch by the fireside, placing her on it, and 
arranging the pillows with the greatest care ; and then, 
after laying an injunction on her that now she must 
keep quite quiet and leave them to settle all the rest, 
he went to his desk, and taking out a large blank book, 
he presented it to Mrs. Melton, saying, " I got this to- 
day for another purpose ; but pray take it as my first 
mite of help, and begin by enrolling my niece's name 
as your first member. I think it would be a very good 
plan if you would make minutes of all your meetings. 
But can we not now make a memorandum of others 
whom you can reckon as pretty certain to come ? Why, 
Alice, you will be one of course. Your name should 
have headed the page. What were we thinking of 1" 

" Indeed, Mr. Thornley," she answered, " you have 
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done quite right, for I can only be present when I am 
at home. I must only be reckoned an occasional 
attendant ; but Margaret Bruce is sure to be one. You 
might put her down at once, aunt" 

"No, my dear, we must not count our chickens 
before they are hatched. You forget that poor Maggy 
cannot do quite as she likes in these things. We will 
pencil her name, and any others which you can think 
of, on this scrap of paper. Shall I put down that Miss 
Lloyd of whom you have hopes 1" 

" Oh yes, do ; I think we shall coax her to make one 
of us/* exclaimed Agnes. " And then surely Mr. Morgan 
will let his two girls come." 

" And you won't admit any but quite girls, then, I 
fear V said Miss Woodgate. " Is five-and-twenty quite 
too old 1 I should 80 like to join you ; and I think I 
have a friend who would come with me if she 
may." 

** We shall be delighted to see you both, I assure you, 
if you are humble enough to wish to come ; and I hope 
you will act as decoy ducks ; and that in many ways 
you will be great helps, I feel very sure ; so down go 
two more names as almost certain. Come, I am meet- 
ing with success, indeed T 

" I could point to several houses where you might 
try; but I fear without much success," said Mrs, 
Stewart. " I was making several calls yesterday in 
the village; and in three of the families there are grown 
up, or growing up girls, all, as far as I could observe, 
half dying of ennui for want of sufficient, and interesting 
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occupation ; and I fear so flimsily educated that even 
if they came they would be of little use." 

" Well, but," said Mr. Thornley, " surely one part of 
your work would be to point out how young girls so 
placed may improve themselves ; would it not, my good 
friend 1 You would not restrict your class to those who 
are already prepared, I presume T 

*' No, certainly not ; although I must say that the 
plan was first suggested to me ty remarking how many 
young ladies of our day do really enjoy very great ad- 
vantages in this way ; and by noticing very painfully 
how much talent, and cultivated talent, too, is wasted 
by a want of opportunity for its application to practical 
purposes when school-life is over. Intellectually, many 
girls seem ready and able to do great things ; but from 
either great or little they are too often entirely kept 
back ; or else the will is wanting. It must be my first 
work to discover, and to show them what talents they 
possess, and what they do not ; and then will come the 
acquisition of necessary knowledge, or the application 
of what has been gained. I confess it appears diflficult 
work in prospect ; and I am half afraid that I am 
undertaking more than I have strength to perform ; 
but you will all help and advise me, will you 
not r 

" As far as we can, and pray for you too. That will 
be the best thing we can do ; for as to advice, we shall 
all feel like babies by the side of you. However, if I 
may put in a word, I would say, make every meeting 
as bright and sociable as possible. Have the girls to 
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tea, and make your pretty cottage look even prettier 
than usual, if that be possible. Let your boys try what 
they can do in the ornamental line, Mrs. Stewart It 
will do them good ; and I think I can put them up to 
a thing or two." 

" And now for the day, aunt," said Alice ; " shall it 
be this day fortnight? That will give us time to 
canvass well among our acquaintances. We must take 
all that on ourselves ; for we can't have you doing more 
than you do at present." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Stewart ; " and I should 
oppose the whole plan on this score, only that I hope 
it may soon lead to some of the work being taken from 
aunty's shoulders. But now, Mr. Thornley, what 
about the young men % Are you going to let them 
remain idle while you set the ladies to work ? I think 
that would be very unfair. You really ought to get 
up a class for them," 

" Ah ! wait a bit, my good lady — there is a great 
difference between your good sister and myself. Re- 
member I have told you that, although getting on in 
years, I am but a young soldier of the Cross. No ; 
let me act just as her aide-de-camp for a bit, and feel 
my way. We shall all have work enough, with what 
we are cutting out up at the Hollow, and this new 
plan added to our old ones, to last us for some 
time to come ; but, I suppose, I may give any invita- 
tions I like, mayn't I, Mrs. Melton ? You'll trust me, 
I hope," 

" Oh, certainly ; and depend on you also. We all 
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know your powers of getting over people; and I shall 
count you my great ally." 

" Oh ! I see, you are going to put me on my mettle. 
Well, we must try what can be done at that great 
party up at the Lloyds' on Thursday. It will be a 
good thing to have an object in going; for really these 
parties are often on my conscience. Nothing that one 
can object to — but such waste of time — and the hardest 
places in the world at which to confess our Master." 

"Yes; and then Agnes will make out a list of 
names, I dare say, and bring it up to talk over at 
Sunnyside, in the course of two or three days," said 
Mra Melton, rising to take her leave. "We have 
stayed too long, I fear, my dear friend ; as your poor, 
pale face plainly tells me. Our next consultation must 
be held without you, I see. Mr. Thomley must come 
to us for the purpose ; and we must send you the report 
of progress by him; or I must come alone for a quiet 
chat. But yet, for all that, I fully expect that you 
will do us more good, as you lie here, planning and 
praying for success, than if you were the strongest and 
most active of our party." 

And thus the friends separated ; curiously enough 
remarking, on each side, as soon as the one party was 
out of the other's hearing, that long as they had known 
their friends, they never before knew how nice they 
Were, or felt so drawn towards them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISS WOODGATE took her leave at the same 
time ; but her road home lay in another direc- 
tion. She had left her widowed mother longer than 
it was her wont to do so ; but then she knew that 
the interest of this new work would be the very best 
thing to improve both her health and spirits, when 
once she could be got to listen to it, and thoroughly 
to understand its intention. This, however, would, 
she was well aware, be a work of time. Her heavy 
loss was still fresh in her mind ; and it was difficult to 
get her to thiiik of anything besides. A year had 
passed without producing any change; and poor Emma 
sometimes felt that all her self-denying devotedness 
was thrown away, and, indeed, had at length found 
that by going a little amongst the poor, and visiting 
the schools hei'self, she was able to do more to cheer 
her poor mother, by diverting her thoughts from her 
own, to the sorrows of others, than if she always 
stayed beside her ; and so inevitably lost all her own 
elasticity of spirits. Still it was difficult and thank- 
less work; for poor Mrs. Woodgate had never been 
accustomed to go beyond her own home and family 
circle. She had always said that she was made for 
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domestic life, and had no talents for anything else; 
and although she highly approved of schools and 
societies, she had never made herself acquainted with 
the details of their working, or taken any interest in 
them. 

In losing first her two sons and then her husband, 
she felt that she had lost her earthly all ; or at least 
that her one daughter was now all she cared for; and 
she, being • already quite grown up, afforded her no 
occupation, so that the poor lady seemed to have no 
motive for exertion ; and Emma must almost inevitably 
have sunk into the same state of melancholy and apathy, 
had she not met with a few friends such as Mrs. Meltou 
and Mrs. Stewart ; who, while they well knew how to 
soothe and comfort her in the sorrows of her sad and 
dreary path, constantly led her to feel that an active 
life was still before her; and that her bereavement 
was no excuse for indolence — that her trials were 
rather to teach her how better to live and work for 
God than a plea for retiring into herself, or even con- 
fining her efforts within the bounds of her mother's 
dwelling. 

Experience also was teaching her not to expect too 
much sympathy from this parent when first any plan 
was brought before her ; but rather that she must be 
prepared for opposition at the beginning. Yet to-day 
she did feel so much elated by the plans which had 
been under discussion, that the idea of their meeting 
with a cold reception, even at first, was very trying 
to her ; and therefore she determined to call on the 
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friend she had mentioned in her way back, and if 
• possible, take her home to tea. Miss Norton and she 
were becoming very intimate, and were nearly of the 
same age. Emma now found her at liberty, and quite 
ready to accompany her; and she speedily made her 
acquainted with the proceedings of the afternoon, and, 
as she expected, found the scheme warmly received. 

" But," said Miss Norton, " much as I should enjoy 
going, I really fear that I shall not be able. Papa 
will not approve of my going out so often ; and 
Willy always thinks it so hard if I go out, knd he 
cannot have his music/' And she looked vexed 
and depressed, as she added, "And you, how can 
you go 1 You will never be able to leave your 
mother." 

'* It will be a difficulty ; but I hope it may be ma- 
naged. We must expect difficulties in every good 
work, you know; but certainly home ones are very 
discouraging. Don't you think so 1 One seems to feel 
as if one had a right to look for encouragement there, 
when one really wishes to do a little good ; and yet so 
very few meet with it, even when their parents are 
really pious people. I would not leave mamma alone, 
of course. But there would be no need — for our next 
door neighbour is always so glad to have her, or to 
come and sit with her ; and the more I think of it, 
the more I feel, that if ever she is to expect to be happy 
again, it must be by living a life like dear Mrs. Melton's. 
If she were not so busy, I would ask her to come often 
to see her, and to try to draw her out ; but she is 
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&gged to death as it is, and all for want of help 
too.- 

" Yes," said her friend ; " and have you ever heard 
her say how, when she was young, she longed for such 
work as she now has, and how circumstances seemed 
constantly to thwart every effort of the kind) I 
often think how mysterious it is, that while there is 
such a quantity of misery and wickedness in the 
world, and so much to be done, so many can be content 
to do nothing ; and those who would exert themselves, 
and seem so fitted to do good, are prevented in so 
many different ways." 

" What we know not now we shall know hereafter," 
replied Emma ; " but if the world is full of puzzles, 
one thing is quite plain to my mind, — that, with all our 
talk and profession in this country, and in this age of 
light, we are not yet a working church. It is easy to 
talk of what is done, and to congratulate ourselves on 
the improvement during the last century; but if one 
thinks of the mass of misery that surrounds us, and 
then remembers how very, very few are really affected 
by it, or putting themselves out of the way in order 
to lessen it, I think there is not much to boast about" 

" But then it is so difficult to know how to act one- 
self, when the thing strikes one in this light ; and 
when those who are much better and older Christians 
than oneself do all they can to cool one down, and 
talk about everything which one proposes to do as 
* the proper employment for somebody else, and quite 
out of place for young ladies.* " 
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" Yes ; it is difficult to know how to act," returned 
Emma ; '^ and that is why I feel that we ought really to 
make a great effort to attend this meeting ; although 
we are both older than Mrs. Melton seemed at first to 
think of. Mamma will only oppose my attendance by 
seeming out of spirits, and, perhaps, looking as if she 
thought me unkind, which will be very trying ; but I 
feel so sure that even the little change of having some 
one else with her once a fortnight will be good for 
her spirits ; and that very soon she will begin to take 
an interest in our proceedings; and, I hope, also begin to 
work a little more herself among the poor, that I have 
made up my mind to try the experiment. And you, 
dear, must try also to get over your difficulties at 
home, and persuade them to spare you just once a 
fortnight for two or three hours ; for that will be all. 
We are to break up very early and talk over our tea ; 
and as while it is dark we must ride over, unless old 
Watkins could sometimes escort us back, we can 
share the fly between us. Mrs. Thomley has pro- 
mised to get over the difficulties about Agnes' going; 
and they must be much greater at the distance they 
live, and she so young ; and I feel that we must all do 
the same. Why, we are to be home by nine o'clock 1 
Don't you think that people would manage it fast enough 
if it were some large party, or if the object were a 
worldly one 1 Oh yes, I am sure they would. * The 
men of this world are, in their generation, wiser than 
the children of light.* Their maxim would be, 
'Where there's a will there's a way.' But, here 
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we are, at home; and I b^in to lose heart 
already." 

CircamstanoeSy however, were propitions in this 
quarter ; for to Emma's infinite joy, when they en- 
tered the snug little drawing-room, instead of finding 
her mother alone, and bathed in tears, as she had 
dreaded, she found her engaged in conversation with 
their good pastor, Mr. Morgan ; and with a more in- 
terested expression of countenance than her daughter 
had seen her wear for the last year. 

'' Oh ! Mr. Morgan ! this is kind, indeed," she ex- 
claimed ; " I have been away longer than I intended, 
and was so afraid mamma would be very uneasy and 
dull ; but I can see well that you have done her good, 
and that she has not wanted me at alL Have you, 
now, mammy dear T 

" Oh, my child, I always want you, you know ; you 
are my only earthly treasure. But Mr. Morgan has 
cheered me very much ; and he has been telling me, 
too, such a very sad tale about those unhappy people 
in the red cottage by the mill, that, indeed, I have 
almost foigoLten my own trouble ; — ^theirs seems so 
much worse. Did you know that the poor man died 
in a state of intoxication, and that the poor widow is a 
pious person 1 She and her eldest daughter are almost 
distracted, he says. Poor things ! I feel as if I would do 
anything to comfort them ; but it seems impossible. 
What an awful trial, to be sure !" 

" Yes ; but in the midst of it all, she must think of 
her children," returned Mr. Morgan. '< It is hard to 
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see how they can even be kept from starving. I 
am sure, if you could do anything to help them, it 
would be a great charity." 

" Oh I if my dear husband were but living he would 
have been sure to have thought of some good plan/' 
she said, as her eyes filled with tears. 

'* But God had higher work for him, my dear Mrs. 
Woodgate ; therefore this is left to you. Will you 
not undertake it, for his sake, and, above all, for the 
Saviour's sake 1" 

The poor lady was about to reply, but her daughter 
spared her the effort, by seizing tiie moment to tell her 
minister of all that was then on her heart, fearing that 
he would take his leave before she had told her tale, 
and anxious to secure his support and influence with 
her mother. " You will let your daughters come, will 
you not, sir, for example's sake 1 Of course they can 
learn all these things very well at home ; but so much 
will depend on their coming." 

'^ Indeed, I am rejoiced to hear that Mrs. Melton 
is about to undertake such an important work. I will 
call and thank her to-morrow for this good service, and 
assure her of my two young ones, if she does not mind 
having some so small I do not at all think that they 
could learn it all, as you say, at home ; for you know 
that my poor wife has her hands so full, and is so weakly, 
that she cannot take anything like her share of this 
sort of thing. Besides, my belief is that clergymen*s 
daughters labour under many and great disadvantages, 
although, of course^ they have their privileges al^o. 
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We have a great dread of seeing our girls begin to 
take the lead at too earlj an age, and also of their 
thinking themselves superior in any way to other 
young ladies of tlieir rank. My wife saw too much of 
this when she was young, and inclines therefore to 
keep them back. I am sure, that in sending them 
to this meeting of young ladies, she will stipulate 
that they are to be treated quite as children, and 
taken little notice of. And, mind you, we shall 
both take it unkindly if anything else is done." 

Just at this moment the clock struck, and Mr. 
Morgan started up, exclaiming, *'Dear me, is it so 
late ] Why I have been with you just an hour and a 
half! You see I am a sad gossip, Mrs. Woodgate, 
after all that people say about my unsocial temper. 
And such a quantity of work to do before I can 
get back home. Good-bye, good-bye ! — at least until 
Thursday next. I shall meet you then, shall I not. Miss 
Woodgate, and you, too. Miss Norton 1 Why, we had 
better all conspire on that occasion to help on our good 
friend's cause," he added, laughing. " We shall be 
there in such force that we shall take some of them by 
storm. Lay your plot well ; and I shall know what 
you are driving at, and be ready to help." So Mr. 
Morgan left the widow's dwelling with a lighter heart 
than that with which he had entered it ; because he 
felt that the time he had spent there had not been lost. 
It was true that he had devoted more to that one 
house than fell to its proper share ; but then he always 
maintained that pastoral visits to be of any use must 
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not be regarded aa matters of business to which anj 
special time could be allotted. 

Before, however, he had proceeded far on his home- 
ward three-mile journey, during which other visits to 
scattered houses were marked in his memorandum for 
the day's work, the cloud of anxiety had again gathered 
on his brow ; and the remark was made four different 
times by passers-by that Mr. Morgan was looking 
older every month, and so very much older than he 
did on his appointment to the living only five years 
ago. Little, notwithstanding, did any one of these 
people know what it was that so often caused this care- 
worn look, and was producing the appearance of years 
to which their good pastor had no claim. They said 
that he was overworked; that he wanted change, and 
would be better if he would be persuaded to be more 
sociable. Some thought it would be advisable to cut 
oif a service or two ; some that the young curate might 
do more than he did ; while others now and then 
wondered whether something was not due to pecuniary 
cares ; but perhaps none but the minister's wife really 
knew the true cause of that weary look and almost 
hopeless expression for which he was becoming quite 
remarkable. It was true that there were a few among 
his parishioners who could have understood and sym- 
pathized in his trials ; but the time had not yet come 
when this sympathy was to be drawn out, the solace of 
it known, or the burden thereby lightened, although 
happily for him it was close at hand. 

When Mr. Morgan first entered holy orders he was 
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several years past the usual age ; and before he came 
to Walton he had served three different curacies. His 
first had been under an old and infirm rector, who had 

held the living of D for thirty years, but during 

several of them had been able to take very little duty. 
Here the young curate had been able to do pretty 
much as he liked, and had been much bl&ssed and highly 
valued. He left it at the death of the rector, and 
entered on another, where he was under a man of 
great energy and ability, but considerably crotchety in 
his ideas and dogmatic in his temper. Here every- 
thing was changed ; and had it not been for his happy 
marriage just at the commencement of this time, his 
life would have been anything but a comfortable one. 
With little opportunity for exercising those gifts which 
had been formerly so much blessed, and with a large 
amount of almost secular work, he felt his zeal becom- 
ing cool, and his spirit crushed and almost deadened. 
There was nothing to tie him to this spot; and as soon 
as another post was put before him he gladly accepted 
the offer, and began his new work in a large manu- 
facturing town where the sound of the pure Gospel 
was seldom heard. Here he was the senior of two 
curates, and previously aware that the incumbent's 
views were not those which he had received and 
preached. Yet as Mr. Tomson had been clearly informed 
what he was to expect, and had made no objection, 
the new curate rather rejoiced in the opportunity of 
there declaring that Gospel which he knew to be 
the power of God unto salvation^ than shrank from the 
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opposition which was sure, in one waj or another, to 
be his lot. 

In this place he had remained some time ; and many 
souls were given him for his hire. Many of the laity 
were aroused through his means ; and with them he 
and his wife often took "sweet counsel together/' 
while the very coldness and even enmity with which 
his teaching was regarded by those who should have 
been his fellow-labourers and supporters served but to 
quicken their zeal and draw the little band more and 
more closely together. 

But nevertheless, the prospect of having a sphere 
of hia own, and one where the Gospel was already 
known, and where he might hope to find full support 
and hearty co-operation, was a very pleasant one; and 
in high expectation and excellent spirits the new rector 
of Walton and his like-minded wife, with their five 
young children^ took possession of their pretty pais 
Bonage. 

Five years of hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows, 
had passed since then ; and for some reason or other 
things did not now appear in the roseate hues which 
at first they had worn. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock on that same evening 
of which we have spoken ; and still the father had not 
taken his accustomed place in the family circle. The 
children had been seated for more than an hour round 
the table in the old-fashioned and cozy, although spa- 
cious, parlour. The boys' lessons were quite perfect 
some half-hour ago, and the girls' work had long been 
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settled and fixed, to avoid interruption to the reading; 
but an amusing game which could be carried on with- 
out stopping either the work or the drawing occupied 
the attention of the young people, and prevented them 
from noticing the lateness of the hour, which was be- 
coming a source of uneasiness to the anxious wife and 
mother, whose small strength had been ovei*taxed by 
more than ordinary calls upon it during the day ; and 
who was now resting on the 9ofa, in hopes of being 
able to appear a little brighter when her husband 
should return. 

At length the welcome and well-known knock was 
heard ; and Sophy, their eldest girl, ran off for the cup 
of hot coffee which papa always looked for when 
he returned from visiting the distant parts of the 
parish. 

" No reading for you to-night, my bairns,*' he said, 
as he threw himself into his own peculiar easy chair. 
" That wonderful book must e*en wait till to-raoiTOw ; 
for it is far too late, and I am much too tired to take it 
up to- 1 light. In ten minutes you may ring for prayers, 
and then afterwards be off to bed as soon as you like ; 
for I am going to send you all on a long errand for 
me, which must be finished before breakfast to-morrow." 

The young people had very soon retired; for they 
were accustomed quickly to obey such hints as this, 
knowing that their father frequently began work again 
after a little repose, and was obliged to continue it 
sometimes until a late hour. But on this evening Mr. 
Morgan seemed to have no such intention. He drew 
his chair closer to the fire, find soon fell into a brown 
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study, unconscious altogether of his wife*s tired ex- 
pression, or of the anxiety with which she was regard- 
ing him. Suddenly, however, he caught her eye ; and 
after looking at her for a moment in an inquiring 
manner, he said, " Now I know, Sophia, you think 
that uiy thoughts are in the North, planning a removal 
and building all sorts of castles in the air ; but you 
are gi*eatly mistaken. I have quite given up that 
cowardly idea, and mean to stay quietly here until I 
am plainly called to remove. Indeed, I am now quite 
ashamed of having ever thought of the scheme, and 
feel very glad that you opposed it. But for all that, I 
cannot be content to go on as we have done ; for things 
here are in the most miserably sleepy state, and people 
seem now to take no heed either to me or to my words. 
What can be done ? Is there no way of attacking the 
evil more vigorously than we have done % and am not 
I really the true cause of what we have so long 
mourned over? Now tell me honestly what you think, 
am I doing all that in me lies 1" 

" Indeed, I should be sorry to give you more work," 
she replied, " while I see you thus wearing yourself 
out with what you already have in hand." 

" My dear," he replied quickly, " you know very well 
that it is not so much over work as over care that is 
making me look old and tired. It is the feeling that 
I am spending my strength for nought, that all my 
preaching, and all my visiting and other work are of 
no avail, that makes me feel and look as I do. Never 
surely was there a place where sound doctrine and 
lukewarm practice so constantly went together 1 And 
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of all melancholy things I think this is the saddest 
The people seem completely * gospel-hardeued,* " 

And the tone of voice in which these words were 
uttered was one of such deep depi-ession, that it 
brought the tears into his wife's eyes ; and for some 
minutes both were silent. But Mrs. Morgan was not 
a wife who was content to know all the sorrows 
which weighed down her husband's spirit. She had 
ever felt tliat if it was his part to work, it was hera 
to cheer and encourage ; and now that her own health 
was so delicate, and she could do so little beyond her 
own home, this duty appeared to her more imperative 
than ever before. It was not long, therefore, before 
she broke the silence, and smiling through her tears, 
she said — 

" It is but too true, my love ; I have felt this myself 
to-day more than once. But is not this state of things 
permitted for awhile in order to teach us some lessons 
which we could not gain from the greatest success 1 
You know that you have often said that in spite of all 
you suffered at Springfield, the experience which you 
gained there was more valuable to you than almost any 
other. And then, does not the darkest night often 
precede the brightest day 1 After all, too, you can but 
sow ; * the increase * does not rest with you ; and may 
we not go on in hope that it will be given, though 
after many days ? How often have you encouraged me 
and others with the promise that * God*s word cannot 
return to Him void !' Why then refuse to take this 
comfort yourself, when you so much need itY* 
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'' But then suppose that I am not reallj sowing the 
good seed ; or at leant that I am not sowing it in the 
right way, or in the right spirit Indeed, tJiat I feel 
I cannot be doing ; for the coldness of this place seemii 
to rebound, as it were, upon myself ; and my own heart 
is often as cold and hard as a millstone ; and that is 
one of the sorest parts of the trial. What comes from 
the heart generally goes to the heart ; but too often 
/ speak only with my lips ; and the most precious 
truths seem but dead words in my mouth/' 

'* They are not dead words to all your hearers, as 
I well know,'* said his wife, looking at him as if she 
would have given everything in the world to bring 
back the beaming expression which in other days she 
had seen him wear. ^'And after all, is not that 
work which is the most real, very often the most 
unseen 1 I feel sure that there are many very true 
Christians amongst your flock ; and some of the young 
people are most hopeful just now, I think.'' 

" But what do they all do ? Where are the fruits 1" 
he replied, almost impatiently. " What is the use of 
having a set of people with whom one can live on the 
most i)leasant terms, and be always agreed on every 
point of doctrine, if one sees no results? Why, look 
at the work that lies at the very doors of many of 
these excellent people — the masses of poor that are 
flocking to this neighbourhood — the misery, and the 
vice too, that exist in some parts ; and then, count how 
many you can And who seem even to know anything 
about it There really are not a dozen of the laity 
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that have as yet earnestly put their shoulJer to the 
wheel." 

** Oh, my dear," exclaimed his wife, " now you are 
taking a gloomy view. Why, you may count more than 
that number among the Sunday-school teachers and 
district visitors, without thinking of others who do a 
good deaL" 

" Yes ; but how many of these so-called workers 
are really in earnest? How many of them are anxious 
to save souls, or look on their work as the work of 
their lives ] No ; there are many dUettanti labourers, 
I grant you — ^young ladies, and old ones too, who like 
to do a little for the sake of amusement and variety ; 
or even from the good-natured desire of being of some 
use in the world ; and therefore our schools are kept 
going, and children learn to read and write, some 
amount of distress is relieved, and a certain respect 
and regard for religion is kept up. But where shall 
we find any number who will make sacrifices or put 
themselves out of the way in order to bring glory to 
God ] Where shall we find even a just appreciation of 
what there is to be done, or anything like the spiritual 
emulation which you and I have seen in our time, in 
places were the Gospel was not so common and every- 
day a sound ? Perhaps you may think that something 
unusual has occurred to vex me to-day ; and there- 
fore I had better tell you at once, that at last I have 
contrived to get some conversation with those Lloyds, 
up at Camperdown Lodge, yonder. You know how 
often I have tried to find him at home, and that all 
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my previous interviews with him have never exceeded 
ten minutes in length. However, to-day we had a 
]ong talk ; and I expended all my powers of eloquence 
in trying to make him see the reHponsibilities which, 
in becoming the owner of that place, he has incurred, 
— all to no purpose. It certainly was a bitter disap- 
pointment to find in him, so far as one can judge, only 
another addition to our orthodox, but do-nothing, 
population. Ho likes the place extremely, it seems — 
will pay his share, as he considers it, of subscriptions 
to the standing charities, <ba. — but as to undertaking 
anything beyond, or taking an active part in any of 
our new plans for overtaking the wants of the rising 
population, it was not to be expected from a new comer. 
Indeed, he gave me to iinderstand pretty soon that 
he had already had one attack from our good friend 
Thorn'ey, fi^nd could not submit to another at present." 
" Dear 1 how very trying to have such another 
among our leading people. I only wish we could but 
multiply Mr. Thornley by a good large number, and 
then we might expect to see wonders in this part of 
the world. Still we must not forget that he was not 
always the man he now is. He speaks of himself, you 
know, as entirely cold and selfish not many years ago. 
Who can tell, then, but Mr. Lloyd also may have 
come to Walton to find a blessing which he does not 
seek? They say, too, that one of his daughters is 
apparently quite a girl who may be led ; and I was glad 
to find that there is a friendship springing up between 
her and that little darling Agnes Thornley." 
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" Little darling !" repeated Mr. Morgan, " wben \» 
that girl to be suffered to grow up ] Why, she is 
more than seventeen, isn't she V* 

'* Oh yes ; I belieye so," she answered, laughing. 
'* Bat she is such a round, tripping, innocent little 
body, and so unaffectedly useful and obliging, that I 
think she will always be my little pet as long as she 
lives. But have you heard of Mrs. Melton's new 
scheme, and how busy Agnes is about it ? Now, I 
confess, that seems to me a very hopeful movement. 
"We have been having a talk about it to-day ; and, 
since then, I have been trying to get some of those 
dilettanti workers, as you call them, to attend her 
meetings, but " 

" But without success, I suppose," rejoined her 
husband. " Well, that is not a good sign, is it? I 
heard about it at poor Mrs. Woodgate's, and thought 
it a capital idea. And pray, why won't those girls take 
part i Too busy, I suppose. Yes ; they work cer- 
tainly, in their way, but what good will ever come of 
it ? You mean the Smiths, no doubt" 

" Oh, they did not all refuse. The Foster Smiths 
will go, as examples, they said, to other people. Of 
course they would not be treated as novices; but their 
presence might do good. And the other family ; — but 
now, what am I about, to tell you all these things when 
you are down- hearted enough ] I must try again. 
Patience and perseverance will work wonders some- 
times, as we know. Poor dear Mrs. Melton will need 
a good share, wont she ? Yet she seems in very good 
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spirits ; and how admirably she is fitted for such a 
work ! Really she is a remarkable person. There ui 
a depth of piety and sense, as well as such a wellspring 
of affectionate feeling in her heart. I am sure, William, 
that she is one of our mercies." 

" Yes, indeed ; and we must try to be more thankful 
for her and the few that are of the same spirit. I 
don't think that we know enough of them, that's one 
thing ; and it is an evil that might be remedied. The 
wide extent of this parish has caused too much of 
division and separation among those who are like- 
minded. We must contrive to meet oftener, and show 
that " we believe in the communion of saints.*' Very 
possibly it is our forgetfulness of this that has been 
one cause of our weakness. I have thought a good 
deal of that lately, among other things, and also of 
another point where I feel sure that I have erred. 
What do you say to my changing my plan of preaching?" 

Mrs. Morgan started, and looked up inquiringly, and 
her husband went on. " You stare and wonder what 
is coming next ; but don*t think that I have changed 
my mind on doctrinal points when T say that I often 
doubt whether or not I have carefully attended to the 
mj unction * rightly to divide the word of truth.' 

" When our Lord preached. He always went straight 
to the point ; He struck boldly at the particular sin 
which needed reproof, and often said things which 
many in our days would call legaly unless they were 
qualified in a way which He did not judge to be neces- 
sary. Our Lord's apostles often took the same course^ 
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and therefore frequently gave great offence. But 
surely many of us now-a-days have got into too con- 
ventional a way of telling the truth. We are afraid of 
being considered heterodox ; and we think too much 
of the judgment that men will pass on our preaching 
rather than of the effect which it is calculated to have 
on our hearers. I say we, but I mean myself. I 
think that I have been content with constantly declar- 
ing and explaining doctrinal points, on which many of 
the coldest and most worldly-minded of my congrega- 
tion could almost split a hair, and have been too much 
afraid of striking boldly and decidedly at the sins of 
selfishness and worldliness which are so dominant 
among us. You look half frightened, Sophia ! And 
yet I do believe that in your heart you think, as I 
have often done, that the Apostle's injunction to * re- 
prove and rebuke' has been regarded by me in 
too light a view. I know that you have told me that 
you were very glad I had spoken so plainly on such and 
such a matter, whenever I have been led to be more 
practical than usual Indeed, it has been in a great 
measure your own remarks which have led me to the 
conclusion at which I have arrived, that the very 
worldliness of which we complain in this place, has 
been partly caused by my own fault. I am sure that I 
have not struck boldly enough at the sins into which 
people who have long listened to the Gospel are apt to 
fall ; and at the risk of being evil spoken of, I must 
take a bolder course. Don't think that I am chang- 
ing my opinions, nor be afraid that you will find your- 
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self the wife of a heretic. No, no ; the truths of the 
Gospel are to me what they ever have been ; except, and 
it is a sad cxce[)tioQ, tliat I fear they have lost some of 
their power over my own soul, and those for whom I 
am appointed to watch ; because I have not boldly 
pushed them to their true practical results. Ah I" he 
added, with a groan, *' there is nothing more wretched 
than a decay of this kind I When people go wrong 
doctrinally one seems to know how to attack the evil ; 
but this state of things in which wo live, where there 
is so much profession of horror at false doctrine of any 
kind, such an apparent value for the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; and yet, without anything that one can easily 
take hold of, such a falling from first love, such an easy, 
worldly spirit — it is miserable indeed." 

'' Yes, dear," returned his wife, in a soothing tone, 
" it is very, very deplorable. But surely the fact of 
your feeling this state of things so strongly is of itself 
an earnest that a blessing will attend your resolve 
fearlessly to deliver the warning message, ' Repent, and 
do thy first works.* If God has laid this matter on 
your heart, will He not surely put power and life into 
all your words, and yet give you to see a blessed 
awakening and revival in this parish ? I confess that 
my heart rather shrinks from the trials and unkind- 
nesses through which you must doubtless fight your 
way ; but the cross must go before the crown, as we 
well know ; and we must keep up our spirits by 
looking to the eternal reward. It is harder, I think, 
to bear the coldness of former friends than almost 
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any other trial; but I am quite sure that a larger 
number will rally round you than you think. And 
I am sure, also, that wherever the evil may be 
found to lie, there is no reason for you to blame 
yourself. No one could have told them the truth 
more plainly and faithfully than you have done ; but 
still if you think that a sterner way of declaring it is 
needed, now that you have long enough tried a per- 
suasive style, I would not dissuade you from trying it." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WELL ! the evening of the Lloyds' grand party 
came in due time, like other evenings^ and for 
the most part passed away like other evening parties, 
without leaving any other impression on the minds of 
the guests than that it had been a very stylish and 
brilliant affair : that the house was handsome, the 
host and hostess affable and agreeable persons, the 
music good, and the ladies well-dressed and elegant in 
a high degree. 

We are not, however, going to attempt to describe 
all that took place, as any one who is accustomed to 
go out much can easily imagine it all. Suffice it to 
say, that while the more fashionable part of the com- 
pany came away, of course, very well contented, and 
pronouncing the Lloyds quite an addition to the 
society of Walton, the more sober portion of it 
relieved their feelings almost as soon as they were out 
of the house, by the usual exclamations about the 
stupidity of evening parties, and by regrets that so 
many clever and interesting persons should have been 
brought together without any one being the better 
for it. 

But, as the doings of some of the company are 
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connected with our story, we must say a little about 
tbem. 

Mrs. Melton was not there. She seldom now went 
out at all ; and on this evening she had her Mothers* 
Meeting, which nothing would have induced her to 
put off. Mrs. Stewart and Alice amved early ; but, 
to the great disappointment of the latter, none of the 
Bruces made their appearance; why, she could not 
understand, until a rumour reached her ears that 
Margaret was seriously unwell. It was a sad blow, 
especially as she had counted so much on her being 
there. 

But no one knew any more ; and so she was obliged 
to make up her mind to be as patient as she could 
until she got home, and not to let the disappointment 
drive her from her purpose ; and a purpose she had ; 
for, since the conversations which have been related, 
there had been much earnest consultation among the 
young ladies who had entered their names on Mrs. 
Melton's book, as to the ways in which they could 
most effectively render her assistance ; and, in conse- 
quence, a mutual agreement had been made among 
them, that henceforth they should consider themselves 
bound to one another by the closest ties ; and that, as 
members of one little band, they should help one 
another ever to keep in mind the obligations of their 
Christian profession. 

This was quite a private affair, and unknown even 
to mothers and aunts ; but, in after years, the mem- 
bers of that little society looked back to this agree- 
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ment as having been one of the greatest helps in their 
Christian course. 

This party, then, was to be the object of their first 
united efforts ; and they had each come tliere deter- 
mined to try who could really turn the occasion to the 
best account. 

" We know how Jesuits would go to work to bring 
about their bad ends,'* said Miss Woodgate ; " might 
we not take a leaf out of their book 1 Of course, I 
don't mean that we should adopt any of their dishonest 
or underhand practices ; on the contrary, we must try 
to be * sincere, and without offence,' in all our ways ; 
but I think that we might emulate the zeal and the 
fixedness of purpose with which they would bend all 
their powers of conversation, and all their arts of 
pleasing, to achieve the object which they have set 
before them ; and, I think, if we were always in this 
way to keep in view what ought to be the great object 
of our lives, we should be able, by-aud-bye, instead of 
looking back on such evenings as wasted ones, to recall 
many a one as a time when some little good was 
attempted, if not accomplished." 

In this spirit, then, the young people went to 
Camperdown and set to work. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Thornley came in late — an hour 
after the rest of the company, and both looking rather- 
abstracted and anxious ; so that while the former was 
engaged in making his wife's excuses for not accom* 
panying him, the latter was eagerly accosted by Mrs. 
Stewart. 

H 
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'* Nothing amiss at home, I hope V* she said. 

"Oh no! whyT 

" Only we thought you were looking so very uneasy 
when you came in." 

" Was I ] Well, there is so much pressing and per- 
plexing business on hand just now, it is enough to make 
any one look careworn. And then poor Mr. Morgan is 
80 dreadfully down-hearted. It's miserable to see him. 
Why, he has done nothing but deplore the state of the 
place all the way as we came along ! And what do you 
think of bis accusing himself as the sole cause of all 
that is wrong — declares he has not preached faithfully, 
and I don*t know what I" 

" Oh 1" exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, " how can he say 
so ? No man ever was more faithful, I'm sure. He 
cannot be well. Cannot he be got oft' to the sea-side 
as soon as possible 1 It would do Mrs. Morgan good 
as well as himself." 

" I confess that I doubt it, just at present," returned 
Mr. Thornley. "We must try to mend as fast as 
possible. That will do him more good than anything. 
Poor fellow ! it must be hard, after all his toiling, to 
see so little fruit. I wish with all my heart that 
something could be done to-night among all these 
people ! Dear me, if they had only heard all that we 
have just heard, perhaps the conversation might not be 
quite so desultory and insipid as it appears to be. Do 
you know, I feel quite as if I could make a speech to- 
night. One gets so brimful of facts at these com- 
mittees. Can't you put me up to anything useful! 
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I 8Qe the young ladies are doing their best. Just look, 
now, at Alice's face. They'll get some recruits for 
your good sister, I warrant you. Let*s see ; the meet- 
ing is to come off on Monday, is it not ]** 

*'Yes; and she's beginning to feel quite nervous," 
replied Mrs. Stewart, laughing. 

'^ Oh ! no need I'm sure. I augur great things from 
it, I assure you ; and just now we have been discussing 
the plan for another of a different kind to be held at 
the parsonage. It seems that Mrs. Morgan strongly 
urges a monthly meeting of her husband's real friends 
and helpers, not young people, but folks of a certain 
age. She thinks it would cheer him ; and so do I — 
don't you 1 Besides, unity is strength. We have 
wanted unity, or rather communion and sympathy one 
with another, for a long time. But here he comes, I 
declare. Why, Mrs. Lloyd has been clever to shake 
him off so soon 1 He was so resolved to get a long 
talk with her." 

"Oh, Mr. Morgan, how do you doT said Mrs. 
Stewart, as he came up. " I am so glad to see you 
taking a little holiday like this. You spend your 
strength too much upon us all ; and we do not like to 
see you wearing yourself out." 

" Indeed I did not come here by way of recrea- 
tion," he answered, in an under tone. " Parties like 
this are never that to me. On the contrary, I gene- 
rally leave them in very low spirits, and in fact had 
resolved never to go to another. But as the Lloyds 
were new comers, it seemed ungracious to refuse. 
h2 
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And yet I don't quite know if I have done riglit in 
coming." 

" How so r inquired Mrs. Stewart. " Do you dis- 
approve of parties altogether 1" 

" Oh dear, no; at least, not theoretically — ^practically 
I am afraid I do of the majority ; and this is why I 
am called what I am sure I am not by nature — very 
unsociable. But then I always contend that there is 
no sociability about meetings like this ; rather, on the 
contrary, everything to drive it away." 

" But you do not think these soirees wrong 1" 

" Well, no j not in themselves. What can there 
be wrong in people meeting together to talk, to listen 
to music, or to examine works of art ] But it is 
the spirit with which these things are conducted 
in our day that to my mind is so unsatisfactory. 
Christianity is almost banished ; positively it is looked 
on as out of place. And at best one must only speak of 
outward things — the new church, the music, the organ, 
&c. <fea Who ever thinks of promoting anything like 
animated conversation on those things which, if we are 
Christians indeed, must be those nearest to our hearts ? 
No ; it would be bad manners, and show an ignorance 
of the rules of society ! And we parsons fall but too 
naturally into the same way, and are content to pass 
whole evenings in this manner, not only without 
speaking a word for our Master, but knowing before 
we go that we must not invite Him to go with us to 
the feast ! And all this just comes of the worldly spirit 
which has of late crept in among us ; and of course the 
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system tends to keep up the spirit. I have been at 
parties, in days gone by, where there was real enjoy- 
ment and profit too, as there always ought to be when 
Christians meet ; but in my young days the Church 
and the world wore not so intermingled. There was 
a broad line of demarcation between them ; and there- 
fore when Christian people gave parties you saw the 
difference at once; religious conversation was not 
banished, nor sacred music, nor above all family 
prayers. And I dare say you also can remember such 
parties as I speak of. Would that we could have a 
reformation in this respect here at Walton. It would 
make a wonderful change, especially to the rising 
generation, inasmuch as these parties form a kind of 
standard in many ways. And after all, with less show 
and less expense, how much more enjoyment we should 
have I" 

" And we as ministers of the gospel might then go 
with a clearer conscience, and be welcomed as such, and 
not merely regarded as a sort of professional men who 
form a respectable additioh in mixed assemblies, and are 
useful as a guarantee that all which goes on is sure to 
be correct and proper, and not too light and worldly," 
remarked an elderly clergyman, who had been an un- 
observed listener during this conversation. "Now, 
my dear brother, as you are bent on reform, allow me 
to direct your attention to a little knot of anxious 
mothers, mostly your own parishioners, who are just 
at this moment discussing their daughters' present 
occupations and future prospects^ and seem to me to 
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require nomo of your pastoral hints. Mrs^ Brawn, I 
know ; and I believe she is an old friend of yoon^ 
Thomlcy. She has just come to live here for a time^ 
and wnnts to be introduced to Mr. Morgan. Shall I 
have the honour of performing the ceremony f* 

'' I fihall be much obliged/' replied Mr. Morgan, as 
he accompanied his friend. But a very hopeless look 
oanie over his face, when he perceived who these said 
ladioH were. 

" Well, Mrs. Brown," said the old gentleman, after 
the usual formalities were over, " you know you were 
deep in important matters a few minutes ago; and 
being aware that sometimes you like to unite business 
with pleasure, I thought this a particularly propitious 
moment to introduce you and your present pastor to 
one another. He has his hands full of work, and his 
head full of plans ; and so it struck me that you might 
be of service to one another." 

Bo saying, and with rather a mischievous look at his 
poor brother, he left him to the task which he had thiks 
imposed, and was soon listening with considerable 
intorost to some of Mr. Thornley*s statements. 

" And may I inquire what was the important matter 
on which it was supposed that I could render assistance?" 
said Mr. Morgan, addressing his new acquaintance. 

" Oh," she replied, laughing nervously, " Mr. Gregory 
does not seriously think that a clergyman could be 
iutereHted in such a subject. He is very facetious some- 
times. But the truth is that he overheard us ladies 
chatting together about our respective daughters, and 
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our maternal plans regarding them ; things, you know, 
that to mothers are always interesting, but which we 
expect gentlemen to make fun of; and so we got to 
a little friendly sparring ; and at last he went away 
pretending to be vastly offended. You know his droll 
way. But I did not suspect that he had gone to fetch 
some one else to take up his cause." 

And the ladies all laughed, and protested that it 
was too bad — while some among them who knew 
something of their minister's sentiments, would gladly 
have turned the conversation — ^but Mrs. Brown had 
no such feeling. She seemed rather inclined to con- 
tinue the discussion, and immediately inquired if Mr. 
Morgan had daughters of his own." 

" Yes, several ; but none grown up yet." 
"Then, of course, Mrs. Morgan* has not yet ex- 
perienced the little difficulties of which we were speak- 
ing. She has no trouble in keeping them occupied as 
she likes, because at present their studies must take 
up their time ; and theA, in a clergyman's house, there 
can never be any lack of occupation for young ladies* 
But I assure you, my dear sir, that although the gen- 
tlemen may laugh, it is not so easy a thing as they 
think for young ladies whose parents are in easy cir- 
cumstances to fill up their time. It is so different 
with young men who are brought up to a profession. 
They have their regular hours of work, and the even- 
ings for recreation. But when one has plenty of 
servants, and there is no need for the girls to take up 
domestic employments, however much one may approve 
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of such tastes, it is hardly likely that young people 
will settle down to them by choice. And then, when 
the younger ones (if there are younger) can go to 
school, or can have governesses at home (and really 
this plan generally answers better than sisters teach- 
ing), what is there left of what can be called settled 
employment to fill up the day V* 

At these remarks, Mr. Morgan bit his lips, bent his 
eyes on the ground, and hesitated a moment before he 
said — "Then, on the whole, you would consider, 
madam, that the condition of well-educated young - 
ladies in easy circumstances, is perhaps one of the 
least enviable that can be imagined V* 

^^ Oh, pardon me. I would not be so understood, 
far from it. I always feel most thankful that so isx 
as it is possible to look into the future, my girls will 
never have to do anything for their own living, and 
will always have sufficient to provide them with more 
than every comfort.'' 

" So that they shall be, in fact, forced to live in 
entire idleness,'' said Mr. Morgan, smiling. 

" Oh, I hope not, indeed,** returned the lady; "that 
was not my meaning at all.** 

" Perhaps we should disagree, then, as to what idle- 
ness really is. If they have not within their reach 
such employment as is worth doing, and which it is 
incumbent on them to perform ; but merely make 
employment for themselves in order to pass away the 
hours, I should consider that a perfectly idle life, and 
one which I should dread for my own daughters far 
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more than a life of hardship and struggle. But permit 
me, as a clergyman, though I trust with all due defer- 
ence to the ladies, to ask whether you, and the mothers 
in your station in life, who form such a judgment of 
the position which your daughters are called to occupy, 
and of the responsibilities under which they lie, are 
really taking a Scriptural view of the matter 1 You 
will excuse my plain speaking — ^but it is far better to 
go to the bottom of things at once, although much 
more eaay to slip into the common view of matters. 
Now, I have an objection to * half-and-half in any- 
thing. Whatever we are, let us be it thoroughly and 
entirely; and I suppose that all in this room call 
themselves Christians V^ 

" Not quite everyone, I am afraid," said one of the 
ladies in an undertone; 'Hhat learned professor yonder^ 
with the heavy black moustache, would not own to 
the name. He is an avowed freethinker." 

" Indeed ! " answered Mr. Morgan, as if greatly dis- 
mayed. " I was not aware of that. But if that be 
the case^ all I say is, then let it be clear that his 
maxims and ours are as widely separated as the poles. 
What he would advise with regard to the question in 
hand has nothing to do with us who do call ourselves 
Christians. We must study the laws of our own pro- 
fession for guidance, and, as the old Duke of Wellington 
said, ' Look to our marching orders.' There we are 
told that to 'whom much is given, from them also 
much shall be required ;' that God requireth accord- 
ing to that a man lumth; and that those that are 'rich 
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in this world' are charged 'to do good and to be 
rich in good works.* Nor do I find any exception in 
&vour of the fair sex, not even for the yoa/rvg of that 
sex; on the contrary, I find it stated plainly that 
'^Ae that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.' " 

There was an awkward silence for a minute or two, 
which the speaker seemed little inclined to break. At 
length one of the group remarked, in a tone which in* 
dicated some degree of pique, that she " believed that 
among the best Christians there was considerable 
difference of opinions about these practical points, and 
that they must be excused if sometimes they could not 
take so strict a view of them as clergymen of course 
did." 

"But allow me to say," returned Mr. Morgan, 
" that I have not as yet stated what my own view is. 
You speak of a difficulty which you all say you- feel; 
and I ask whether you are quite sure that it really 
exists. I then quote some of the words of that Book 
which we all agree in calling our rule of fiedth and 
practice, and there leave the matter. But I must be 
permitted, in self-defence, to object to one expression 
of which you made use. You spoke of the strict view 
which clergymen ofcov/rae take of these things. Now, 
really, my dear madam, I am half disposed to pick a 
quarrel with you on this score. Why should we of 
course take a stricter view than other people 1 Your 
words would almost seem to imply that we do not 
believe on conviction, but profess certain things for the 
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honour of our cloth ; in fact, that we are not sincerey 
and do not mean that people should swallow all we say !" 

'' Oh do not accuse me of such rudeness,** exclaimed 
the lady, colouring. "I assure you I had no such 
thought It seema to me very natural that those who 
are devoted to a sacred cause should regard some things 
in a different light from other people, without those 
others being altogether wrong." 

"My good lady," he replied, in an earnest tone, 
'' are not all baptized persons professedly devoted to a 
sacred cause, and to the most sacred of all causes ? 
And are not all such pledged to a life-long and earnest, 
faithful service ]" 

" Oh, no doubt you are right," she answered, in a 
half fretful tone : " but then when one comes practi- 
cally to the point •" 

" One finds that a rule has been given which is 
never intended to be carried out ; that the service re- 
ferred to is an obsolete one j and that all these high- 
sounding words just mean nothing at all. Is this the 
conclusion at which you arrive 1*' he asked, giving her 
a searching glance ; " because if it is, I willingly allow 
that of cou/rse I take a stricter view." 

" Nay, now," said Mrs. Brown, " do not be so hard 
on us, for pity's sake I Do let us come to the details 
of the case." 

" I confess that I do not see what end can be gained 
by doing so," he answered, " if we are not agreed on 
the first principles. But what particular point would 
you propose 1" 
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"Well, now, I want to know exactly what work 
you think young ladies really are bound to undertake ; 
since you maintain that they are not exempted from 
the law of labour. Do you candidly think that they 
ought all of them to turn teachers and visitors among 
the poor?" 

" What have I said to lead to such a conclusion V* 
he asked, as if in despair of making his meaning plain. 
" I do not pretend to lay down any general rule for 
one class more than another. What I do think, if 
you wish for my opinion, is, that if it be true that all 
our gifts, time, money, education, influence, &g., are 
talents, for the use of which we shall one day have to 
render account, then it follows that a very large in- 
crease will certainly be expected from those young 
ladies of the present day who have so large a portion 
of each, and of many more which I have not enume- 
rated. The details of which you speak 'must be an 
individual question, to be settled according to the 
character and circumstances of each person; but my 
impression is, that the great diflficulty which seems to 
be felt in judging of these details arises from the feeble- 
ness with which the general truth is felt Like 
many other truths, it becomes a motive power only 
where it is received by the heart as well as by the 
head." 

" But you will not refuse to satisfy me about my 
own daughters. Do tell me whether you really think 
that they ought to spend their time in that way, after 
all the money that has been devoted to making them 
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accomplished. Ought these things all to be Bacri- 
fioed r she asked, with a sigh. 

" You forget that we were speaking of rmng^ not of 
Bocrificing, any talent ; how then can I tell you what 
work I think your daughters are called to undertake, 
until I know what particular talents they possess ? I 
certainly do not think [that the whole of a young, un- 
married woman's time is to be taken up in this way; 
or that all ought to be so engaged at all. It strikes 
me that, in many cases, there are home duties unful- 
filled, often because unperceived ; and also that the 
variety of work to which women of education are 
called, in the present day, is very great — much greater 
than many think. Besides, I maintain that the 
end and object of their education should be to fit 
them for those different works and labours of love, 
and not to unfit them for any work at all.*' 

" But then, Mr. Morgan," said another lady, 
"there is another difiiculty which you have not 
touched. You are, I know, very particular whom you 
invite to aasist you in your parish work. I think I 
know several who would come forward if you would 
give them the least encouragement; but they say that 
they know they are not good enough, and do not wish 
to be refused. What is to become of such as these T 

" If I have so erred as to keep back any who do 
sincerely desire to be employed in the Lord's work, I 
most deeply regret my mistake," was the answer; 
" but, I certainly do not desire the assistance of those 
whose hearts are in the world." 
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" Then, what would you say to very many young 
people ? How are they to decide to act 1" 

'' I cannot tell. When persons call themselves one 
thing and are another, I do not see how any one can 
pretend to help them in the choice of their employ- 
ments. They are then in an anomalous position ; and 
their first care and work ought to be, to become what 
they now merely caU themselves." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a sum- 
mons for Mr. Morgan's presence in another direction. 
He therefore hastily said — 

"Forgive me if I have seemed to speak too dog- 
matically on a subject in which I feel deeply inte- 
rested; and if I can be of any use to any of your 
young ladies, pray let me know :" and so passed on. 

His remarks were not, however, altogether lost, as 
we shall see. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I DO hope you will have a fine day to-morrow, 
Agnes," said Hugh Thornley, the eveuing before 
the eagerly anticipated day at Sunnyside; "you'll 
break your heart if you can't go, I suppose; and I 
am sure that I for one shall protest against it, unless 
it is fine. Indeed, you ought not to go in any case 
with that cold." 

" Oh, now, Hugh, I did not think that you would 
have been so cruel ; but my cold will be gone by then, 
I dare say. But, no doubt, you wish it to be fine for 
other reasons, too. Just think how disappointing it 
will be if there are only three or four after all our 
grand preparations ; and you did more towards them 
than any one yesterday. I thought you were quite 
interested." 

" Oh, I think it's a capital idea," he answered; " and 
for every one's sake I hope it will answer. You should 
have seen those two young Stewarts yesterday. They 
came out wonderfully; and really we made the place 
look very pretty. I fully intend to get a peep at 
you when you are all in. I expect you'll soon get 
quarrelling ; and I want to see how you all look. If 
you get the worst of it, you can call me in to fight 
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your battles, you know ; and then I shall have capital 
funf 

" Come, now, don't begin to make game of us, or 
else we'll decline any more of your assistance, and I 
shall walk over alone to-morrow evening," she answered, 
shaking her head at him. " You had much better get 
up something of the same kind for some of the lazy 
youths about here. Uncle would soon undertake it, with 
a little coaxing, I know j and there's quite as much 
room for improvement among the young men as among 
the young ladies, in my opinion." 

" Is there really, my saucy little cousin ]" he an- 
swered, laughing ; " well, perhaps there is. We shall see. 
There's no saying what may happen, one of these days. 
However, now I'm off to help those young urchins 
put the finishing stroke to some of their grand devices. 
You must be prepared to see wonders to-morrow." 

And Sunnyside did look very pretty at six o'clock 
the next evening, which proved as fine a one as could 
be desired. The setting sun was casting its golden 
beams full upon it, as the two cousins descended the 
Millingford Road, and came in sight of it. There was 
a pretty little piece of common ground just at the 
comer, which was raised quite above the road, and in 
spring looked very gay, with the golden blossoms of 
the furze. Even now there were some yellow patches 
intermingled with the beautiful red heather; so in 
the sunlight it was a bright, cheerful-looking bank. 

The cottage stood back in its own garden, on the 
other side of the London Road ; and there were many 
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trees behind it, which in their autumnal dress were 
looking very picturesque. The two boys were rather 
fond of gardening, and had taken a particular interest 
in their work just now, from the idea that they would 
get some credit for it, and from the love of feeling 
themselves of use. It was Mr. Thornley who first put 
the idea into their heads, by telling them that he knew 
the young ladies would be highly pleased and flattered 
by some decorations ; and then Hughes skill and taste 
had been called into exercise, both in the making of the 
little flower arches, and in the decoration of the 
drawing-room with wreaths and bunches of evergreens, 
all which were executed in first-rate style. Besides 
this there was an amount of sweeping, raking, and 
training to do, in order to make the garden and lawn 
look as they wished — for in autumn we all know that 
leaves will fall. 

"And do you mean to take all this trouble every 
time V^ asked poor Mrs. Woodgate, as she passed the 
gate on the morning of that day. " One would think 
that you were going to have some great feast, instead 
of only a quiet meeting." 

" Oh dear, no," replied Alice ; " only we thought it 
might please them this first time ; and the boys liked to 
do it. Besides, we want to be a very cheerful party ; 
and aunt thought that anything would be useful that 
might entice them to come. Do you know that we 
expect a good many after all ; and aunty is quite in 
spirits about it 1 Mr. Morgan says that if she succeeds 
in setting the young ones to work, he shall then get 
I 
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her to attack the old ladies. Will you second that 
proposition, dear Mrs. Woodgate 1" she added, laughing. 
But the poor lady did not join her ; and Alice felt as 
if she had made a sad mistake. 

Indeed, Emma Woodgate had been obliged to 
manage very cleverly in order to get leave to make one 
of the party ; and Miss Norton had feared until that 
very afternoon that she must give it up. *^ Home duties 
must come first," her mother said ; and although she 
well knew that this difficulty would never have been 
thought of had the invitation been to a regular party^ 
she did not like to urge her point, or say that she really 
had no duties which could not as well be performed at 
another time. It was managed at last by Emma's 
petitioning very strongly to have her as a companion ; 
yet neither of the young women started with a very 
light heart. 

" I see that I must not think of it another time," 
remarked Mary Norton, as soon as they were fairly on 
their road. " You see that they only think I want to 
go for the sake of the little change. It will be better 
to spend my life in the old half-occupied way than 
continually to have all these disagreeables.'* 

"Well, it is perplexing to know how to act, certainly," 
returned her friend, with a sigh. "Perhaps Mrs. 
Melton would call herself and invite us next time. 
We must just talk to her about it." 

And so they did that very day, for they were 
the first to arrive; and when their kind friend 
bad promised to think over their cases, the vexation 
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was soon forgotten as the little party began to 
form. 

It would have been a very cheerful one, for all 
possible pains had been taken to make it so, but news 
had arrived that afternoon which cast a gloom over all. 
Margaret Bruce, who had been very unwell for several 
days, was now dangerously ill of fever, and that life 
which she had so earnestly desired to devote to active 
service was trembling in the balance between life and 
death. Poor Alice had been dreadfully upset, and had 
been giving way to a violent burst of grief ; and although 
she made a strong effort to recover her self-possession, 
and to take all the comfort of her aunt's strong per- 
suasion that this illness was not for death, yet the tears 
would come into her eyes as the sad news was an- 
nounced to each young friend. Agnes, too, although a 
comparative stranger to poor Margaret, began to shed 
tears in sympathy, to the great disquiet of her cousin 
Hugh, who had, according to his declared resolve, 
secured a position outside, from which he could get a 
sly peep at the company in general, and as he had not 
declared, at his fair cousin in particular. 

But Mra. Melton, who truly, as little Emily Stewart ' 
8aid, " looked like a queen," as she sat in her own arm- 
chair, soon riveted the attention of the little group ; 
and even Miss Lloyd, whom her sister had positively 
induced to come just for that once, could not but 
admire that peculiarly attractive and impressive tender- 
ness of manner, which seldom failed to win the hearts 
of young people. The blow seemed to have touched 
i2 
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her almost as much as if it had fallen on her own 
daughter ; and she told them that she could not but be 
fiftruck by such an event occurring at such a time. 

'* My dear young friend was the immediate cause of 
this little gathering. She was so pleased at the idea 
of itj and so anxious to be living, as she said, a more 
earnest, active life. 

"I cannot think that she will yet be taken from 
118 ; but surely it is a solemn lesson just at the very 
outset, and speaks loudly to us all to work while it is 
called day. What a comfort that we can feel that she 
is prepared for whatever may be the issue of the illness ! 
And how it seems to ask us whether we also are ready 
if the call «hould soon come to us Y* 

There was a minute's pause; and had the means 
been at hand it would have been a favourable one to 
photograph the whole group, the expression on each 
face was so characteristic and strong. It was one of 
deep and solemn feeling, generally speaking, shown 
in many different ways ; but one face expressed a 
degree of offeoided pride; and that one I need not 
name. 

The silence was broken by a dark-eyed, pensive 
looking girl, of perhaps twenty years of age, whose 
deep mourning dress told its own tale of sorrow ; and 
who was seated at Mrs. Melton's side. 

'' Is it not singular^** she said, in a subdued tone of 
voice, " that one so often sees those who really are 
willing and longing to live a useM life, kept back, 
and prevented by circumstances from doing anything 
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ftt all, or at any rate from doing much, for many 
years of their lives ; while others who will not do 
any work for Christ, seem to have all the means 
in their power if they would but use them ]" 

" It seems a mystery, certainly," answered Mrs. 
Melton ; " but there is another which is even a greater 
one to my mind — and that is, that so many who 
evidently live such busy lives only to please themselves 
are allowed to crowd into the Lord's Vineyard, while 
the true workers seem to be kept out. But a solution 
to this riddle may be found if we look in the right 
direction for it. God will train His own labourers ; 
and it is those who are His, on whom He bestows the 
most pains. Others are allowed to go their own way ; 
but these are too dear in His sight j so He takes their 
education into His own hands ; and then very often, 
when they seem in best working order. He surprises us 
yet more, by calling them away to the higher service 
above." 

** But you think also, do you not, dear Mrs. Melton, 
that the true workers only seem to be kept out of the 
vinej^ard ] I noticed that you J aid a stress on the 
word seem; and I thought that perhaps you were 
thinking that ^ they also serve who only stand and 
wait.' It has often been a comfort to me to remember 
that, because I can do so little." 

** Well, my dear," said Mrs. Melton, as she regarded 
her with great interest, " I know what that feeling is, 
for I have experienced it myself. Once I wanted to 
do a great deal, and found every door closed against me ; 
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but if it will be any comfort to you, I can assure you 
that at present I am quite overwhelmed with work." 

Several of the girls smiled and looked at each other; 
but Mrs. Melton continued. "You see that this 
being the case, I cannot help having a certain amount 
of experience, and this I feel is a talent which I ought 
to use; and I want to use it by showing all of you who 
feel inclined, that if some doors are shut against you, 
there are many others open, if you did but see them. I 
think," she added, with great emphasis, and looking 
from one to another of her young friends, " that when, 
talents of any kind are given (and we all have some), 
they are intended to be used; and that therefore 
it is worse than folly to say that * there is so little 
that young ladies can do.* I suppose, now, that if each 
of you were to ask yourselves how many talents you 
possess you would be obliged to make out a good list. 
But if so, don't shrink from the conclusion that must 
be drawn from the fact, viz., that from you ' much will 
be required ;' in other words, that there is work which 
you ought to do, and which you will be very guilty if 
you leave undone." 

" That has often struck me," said Mary Norton ; " but 
what is to be done when one meets with opposition at 
every step V* 

" Try something else," replied her friend. 

" But how is the something else to be discovered ?" 
she asked 

" That, it will be one part of my business to show 
you as we go on; but the first thing for us all must 
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be, to make out what talents we do possess. Have 
any of you, then, ever considered that, as young 
ladies, your responsibilities ewe greater than those of 
your servants, for instance V\ 

" No, indeed, I have not," said Miss Lloyd. "I know 
that I am in a higher position ; but I don't see that 
that makes me more responsible.'* 

"Do you notr answered Mrs. Melton; but the 
remark was so evidently made out of mere opposition, 
that she took no further notice of it, but turned to 
Alice, and asked if she would give them her opinion of 
the subject. 

" I know that you and some of your young friends 
have been talking this matter over lately, Alice ; to 
what conclusion have you come 1" 

" I think, aunt," she said, blushing, " that we were 
all agreed in one point, which is, that it is our educa- 
tion chiefly which has made us to differ from those 
beneath us. Of course, some have riches and high 
position also; but we should differ from each other 
very much in this respect ; while we may be more on 
an equality with regard to education ; at least so far as 
this, that all who have been so brought up as really to be, 
what we call ladiea, must in themselves have powers 
which others have not." 

Mrs. Melton smiled, and answered, '' I see that you 
have been thinking to some purpose. But why did you 
put that emphasis on the word ladies 1" 

Alice laughed, and so did some of the others, as she 
answered — 
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" Because we had a discussion about the roeaning of 
the word, aud came to the couclosion at last that ' a 
lady is a thing tlmt cannot be exactly defined-* " 

" Perhaps you are right," replied Mrs. Melton ; "yet 
we all know what we understand by the word, don't we 1" 

" I'm afraid not," said Miss Woodgate ; " at least, we 
could not agree about it." 

" That is awkward, certainly. However, we will not 
wrangle over it just now. We shall understand one 
another, I dure say. What then were the powers which 
you thought these indefinite beings must possess] 
Were there any which you concluded common to the 
racer 

" We concluded that there must be, but could not 
decide anything very particular on that point again, 
aunt." 

" Then to save time, I must just tell you what I 
think, and see if you will agree with me. Of course, 
then, there must be varieties in this race, as in every 
other ; varieties of power, and differences in the degree 
of that power ; but my idea is, that any one who is 
personally, and not merely by dress or position, what we 
call *a lady,' must have had her mind, her judgment, 
her taste, her skill — all cultivated to a certain extent. 
She ought, therefore, to have all these powers in a far 
higher degree than an uneducated person would possess 
them ; and I think we may say that all real ladies not 
only ought to have, but really Iiave all these faculties, 
although perhaps they seldom use, and therefore do not 
discern them. 
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'*To explain what I mean: let us think of the way 
in which we are often annoyed by tlie awkwardness of 
servants. We say how heavily she walks about ; how 
clumsily she does this ; what an eye she has ; or what 
a shrill, unpleasant voice : and yet, very often we 
blame them without considering how little any of their 
physical or mental powers have been cultivated. 

^* But still, with all these defects, an honest and 
obliging servant is a very useful creature, and con- 
stantly emj)loyed in services with which we could very 
ill dispense. 

" Next we turn to the young lady, and consider how 
by reading and study her mind has been enlarged; 
how she has been led to think, to compare one thing with 
another; to form her own judgment about the actions 
and the characters of those of whom she reads ; or of the 
causes of certain events, or the beauties of certain com- 
positions : then how she has been taught to be exact 
and precise in many diiSerent ways ; — by the calcula- 
tions of arithmetical lessons ; by the time or accentua- 
tion in music; by the education of her eye in drawing: 
and lastly, how, either by reading aloud or by singing, 
her voice has been modulated and trained ; and how all 
her bodily movements have been watched and trained 
also, and rendered elegant by various measures which 
have been adopted for the purpose ; while by several 
of the foregoing means, and perhaps, too, by practising 
various kinds of needlework, her hand has acquired a 
lightness and skill which to every woman are pecu- 
liarly valuable. 
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"And we must come to the conclusion that if a 
servant, without any cultivation of all these powers, or 
at best with very little cultivation, can be and is 
a very useful woman, certainly a young lady who has 
had all these advantages, must have more and greater 
powers, and ought to be a much more useful sort of 
person. 

" But is this the case % Are young ladies, as a class, 
very useful creatures — ^persons that we could hardly 
get on without V* 

There was no answer, although several looked as if 
inclined to speak. 

Mrs. Melton continued in the most winning manner 
which she could assume : 

" You must not be offended or vexed with me, my 
dears j nor must you shrink from my question, because 
it is most important that we should find a true and 
correct answer to it. It is of no use to blind our own 
eyes when we are looking into any subject. Let us, 
therefore, be courageous and look the truth in the 
face." 

Again there was a little pause; and then Minna 
Lloyd answered timidly that she was very much afraid 
that as a class young ladies were the most useless 
beings in the world, but that there were some very 
honourable exceptions; and as she spoke her eye fell 
on two of the party with an admiring expression, 
while, as if on her own behalf, she heaved a sigh, and 
seemed about to add something more, when her sister 
cut her short by remarking, that "for her part" she 
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never had been accustomed *' to look at the matter in 
such a utilitarian light at all.*' 

" When I was at school," she said, " we were always 
taught that Providence had placed us in a position in 
which it was our duty to be, not useful, but orna- 
mental to society, if I may so speak " 

" Yes," broke in another young lady, who seemed 
quite relieved at this turn to the conversation ; " Mrs. 
Melton would laugh at us, I am afraid, if I were to 
repeat all the injunctions I used to get on the duty — 
the positive duty — of being pretty, and graceful, and 
elegant, and I don*t know what ! It may seem foolish 
and vain to think of such things ; but yet surely there is 
a good deal in them if we come to think about it. Do 
not our very forms show that we were intended to be, 
as Miss Lloyd says, the ornaments of a house % Surely, 
then, we ought to cultivate these gifts. Excuse us, 
Mrs. Melton, for seeming so conceited; but we cannot 
help having our own opinions." 

But the good lady waited patiently to hear, and did 
not attempt to speak. She very much wanted to 
know the real opinions of all her guests j and she was 
spared the trouble of making a reply, for the question 
was instantly taken up in the most energetic nmnner ; 
and a lively discussion thereupon ensued between the 
" champions of grace and beauty," as they were called^ 
and some of the others, who showed the utmost indig- 
nation at the idea of having been born only to lead, as 
they said, such mere ** butterfly lives 1" 

Then followed a volley of quotations and texts on 
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young friends a number of dififerent occupations that 
are just of this nature, and are only neglected because 
people either do not think the work worth doing, or 
consider it not to lie within their own sphere. Yet I 
believe that very much of the misery and wickedness 
of this place need never have existed if these apparently 
little things had been attended to. And little though 
they seem, I assure you that very great tact and skill 
are required in order that the work may be well and 
efficiently done. Most of it would seem to me exactly 
suited to the peculiar talent of young ladies ; so that, 
you see, for those who are wiUing and able there is 
employment enough j and I want them to be prepared 
to be busy. But the first thing is to try to be quite 
clear what your education has done for you, and what 
it has not, so as to know pretty well whM talents you 
have to improve. I don't want to set you to find out 
the mistakes that were made by others with reference 
to your early training any further than is necessary in 
order to remedy what is wrong; but I do very much 
want you all to ask yourselves candidly whether you 
have throughout taken the right view of the subject; 
and whether you have, when learning anything, always 
remembered that you were immortal beings, training 
for a life beyond the present ? For if we look to this 
life only, not only are we acting wrongly in so doing, 
but we are rendering ourselves liable to many and 
great disappointments; and these I would fain have 
you avoid. Tn the first place, we shall often be dis- 
appointed at finding that we do not get the amount of 
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enjoyment from our acquirements which we expected; 
either because they are not appreciated by others, or 
because circumstances prevent their being brought into 
use ; or in any case from the inability of earthly plea- 
sures to satinfy immortal beings. In the next place, 
as we get on in years, we shall find ourselves losing 
many of those arts which took so much time and 
trouble to learn ; or, again, we shall be regretting the 
time and pains which we spent over something for 
which we find now that we have no talent; or, it may 
be, knew all the time that we disliked, but were 
obliged by parents or teachers to endeavour to 
learn." 

" Yes; that is a most vexing thing, certainly, as I 
know by experience," said Miss Norton. 

" Yet, my dear girl, when we remember that every 
event of our lives is ordered by Infinite Wisdom, and 
every hair of our heads counted by Infinite Love, we 
should leave ofif regretting everything except our own 
sins ; and set ourselves to discover the reason why it 
was allowed that so much of our early lives should, as 
it would appear, have been necessarily wasted. Do you 
not think that there must have been a reason for it, 
and that we were intended by these means to learn 
some things which might be very useful to us, although 
we did not succeed in learning the thing itself]" 

'' Yes, that is just what uncle says," said Agnes ; 
*^ and he says, too, that we should always remember 
that Christ's people are one day to be made perfect in, 
every way ; and so he thinks that all the powers which 
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we now possess will be made perfect too, and brought 
into service in some way which we cannot now under- 
stand." 

" His servants shall serve Him," added Mrs. Melton, 
solemnly. " Yes ; Heaven will not be an idle place. 
We shall work there, though without fatigue ; and we 
shall know the extreme joy of exercising all our powers 
in that delightful, holy service, without any imper- 
fection or drawback whatever. And when we look at 
the subject of education in this light, how much more 
important and interesting it appears !" 

" Yes, indeed it does ; but do you think, then, that 
it is a duty to keep up those things which we were 
forced to learn, just because so much time and money 
has been already spent upon them Y* 

" Keep them up, my dear ] certainly not. T don't 
think that our lives are to be spent in keeping up what 
we learned at school. If I did, I should think that 
lessons were learned for their own sakes. Oh no ; this 
is a great mistake, and yet a very common one among 
ladies. Men seldom fall into it, I think. We do not 
hear of men sitting down every morning for a certain 
time over things which they learned at college, or going 
about mourning over the impossibility of keeping them 
up. They make up their mind that a great deal is 
sure to be forgotten, and that perhaps in a few years a 
school-boy may often appear to be wiser than they are ; 
but they do not for this reason think that their school 
and college days were wasted time." 

" But you would not have us give up study altogether 
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as soon as we leave school ?'* said the young lady in 
black. 

"Oh no, certainly not ; but I would have you study 
in a difierent way. Then is the time to give up those 
things for which you have no talent (unless any par- 
' ticular reason shows it to be your duty to go on with 
them), and to select those branches which it will be 
useful to pursue, that is, to go on wilh in a womanly 
way, and not only to keep t^ as if you were still 
school girls." 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs. Melton,** said Miss Norton ; 
"you certainly have cleared away a very tiresome 
mist from my eyes. Now please give us some sug- 
gestions about general reading and study. What kind 
do you think will best help us to become the useful 
creatures which you wish to see us 1'* 

" With all my heart : but it will be difficult to speak 
generally, as so much depends on what has been 
already done.* Some young ladies leave school, you 
know, with minds prepared to enter with interest into 
solid and intellectual reading; while others, either 
from defective natural abilities, from the defective 
nature of the system under which they have been 
placed, or from want of thought and attention on their 
own parts, are quite incapable of enjoying anything 
deeper than a story-book, or of doing anything in the 
way of study really well I think, therefore, that each 
young lady would be wise to consider in the first place, 
if she can read well and intellectually, and if she can 
write grammatically, and express herself with ease.** 
K 
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" Oh, Mrs. Melton," said one of Miss Lloyd's party, 
" surely you do not sus|)ect any of us of such ignorance ! 
I think we have at least learned as much as that." 

" I shall be sorry indeed to ofifend you, but perhaps 
you hardly know how rare these arts are. I assure 
you, that many elegant-looking little notes are both 
incorrectly written and badly stopped. If you doubt 
the truth of this, I should advise you to look into the 
subject of composition, and see, in the first place, what 
a sentence is and what it is not. I often find that 
people think that it is a kind of thing which may run 
on indefinitely, and which never ends of itself; and that 
stops are to be put in according to taste rather than 
according to rule. Now, when persons vyrite in this 
way, I fear that they cannot read with much discrimi- 
nation, or think with much clearness : their minds 
must therefore be still in a very untrained, unculti- 
vated condition; and they cannot have derived the 
benefits which all ought to get from a s6lid education. 
To my mind, this kind of study is more important than 
any other, and has more real influence on the cha- 
racter; and I should therefore recommend every one 
of you to cultivate the habit of reading good, solid 
books, in such a thoughtful way that they may become 
food for the mind ; and, at the same time, to exercise 
the power of expressing your thoughts clearly and 
correctly, by making an analysis of every solid book 
which is thus read; or of parts of that book. Some 
books are not worth such study, but maybe just worth 
skimming through. But much of that kind of light 
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reading is bad for young students. It gets them into 
desultory habits, and makes them shallow and super- 
ficial. A few books read well and really digested will 
do you more good than many skimmed over; although 
they will not make you appear so learned. I think 
that this kind of study will help you to acquire those 
sterling powers which, to be efficient teachers even of 
the lowest classes, we must possess in a pretty good 
degree. Without them we are not likely to do much; 
for if we do not think clearly ourselves, is it likely 
that we can convey our ideas to others 1 And if we 
have but few thoughts to express, is it likely that we 
shall be able to lead others to think ? Instead, there- 
fore, of giving up study, I should recommend you all 
to read as much as you can, without neglecting or 
avoiding the active duties of life ; but to take care, at 
the same time, that you read with a view to the 
improvement of your minds, and not only to pass away 
the time. There are many persons in the present 
day who get through a great many books, and many 
good ones too, but who yet, because they read without 
an object, seem to get no good by it at all. But if you 
earnestly make up your minds not to live 8>ich desul- 
tory and unprofitable Jives ; but to hold yourselves in 
readiness to enter on any work which, in the provi- 
dence of God, may come before you, I do not think 
that you will require much of my advice as to the 
choice of your books. You will want to know what 
there is to be done in the world; and therefore you 
will naturally be interested in any works which will 
k2 
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throw light on that subject; and there are always new 
and interesting ones appearing in the present daj. 
Then you will hear those spoken of in common conver- 
sation who have come to be respected for the good 
that they accomplished in their life-time; and, while 
others may not care to know more about them, you 
will be interested in the history of such lives. This 
will introduce you to the wide field of biographical 
study, and religious biography more than any other. 
I know that many persons decry this ; and I can see 
that some of you have been prejudiced against it ; but 
for all that, I do believe that every one of you who is 
what I am supposing, will be drawn into it in course 
of time ; and more than that, I am certain that, gene- 
rally speaking, it will be one of the most interesting 
and improving of all kinds of reading. Of course, 
there are many badly written memoirs, and many 
which had better never have been written at all. We 
must not look for perfection here; and it is folly to 
say, as some do, that ' when we find biographies like 
those which are to be met with in the Bible, then we 
will read them, and not before.' The Scriptures are 
inspired, and therefore perfect ; which no other book 
can be expected to be, whether it is a memoir or any- 
thing else; but still, as the Scriptures do give us the 
model, why should it not be followed as nearly as may 
be done ] And why should people be too proud to be 
taught by the examples of the fjuth and patience of 
saints in our days, as well as of those who lived in old 
time ? If you think that I speak too strongly, I can 
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only say, that my own experience obliges me to think 
that next to God's own Word, and the preaching of it, 
there is nothing likely to prove a greater means of 
grace than a good religious memoir. Many and many 
a Christian has found it so; and many a one has beea 
called to an eminent place in the Lord's vineyard 
simply by such means. But if the history of one 
single believer ought to interest those who know the 
tie which binds believers together, what shall we say. 
of the history of the whole Church % Is not that a 
study which deserves the attention of serious young 
persons 1" 

" Oh I but it is so dry," said Mary Norton. " I 
never could get interested in it" 

" There are many dry Church histories, certainly," 
replied Mrs. Melton, with a smile ; " and it is a subject 
which young men at college would say requires 
* grinding up.* Like every other history, it wants 
patience; and if you would do anything with it you 
must make up your mind for a certain amount of 
drudgery ; but for that very reason it would be a good 
discipline for your minds. You would have to think 
over it^ in order to form your own judgments ; and you 
would want to cultivate the power of fixing your 
thoughts on the subject before you ; but there are other 
immense advantages to be gained from it. You would 
learn how errors crept into the Church, and how 
to avoid them : you would see how the truth prevailed 
in spite of all the efforts of the world and Satan to 
keep it down ; and you would watch God's dealings 
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with His Church amidst all its trials and all its sins, 
besides many other lessons which I must not stay to 
point out. And then T expect that this study would 
lead you on to another, which perhaps few of you ever 
thought much about — viz., the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The objections of infidels and the histories 
of the various heresies must naturally lead you to 
think of these: and you know that we ought to be 
able ' to give a reason for the hope that is in us.' " 

Mrs. Melton stopped here, and there was a 
minute's pause. Then Miss Norton spoke again, but 
with a rather downcast air, and said that she was 
afraid that she was never cut out for such deep and 
dry studies. A damp had evidently fallen on several 
others of the party; and Mrs. Melton saw it, and 
cheerfully said — 

"You know, my dears, that I have no wish to 
dictate to you as to the plan of your reading. You 
asked my advice, and I have given it ; but your own 
tastes must be your guides to a very great extent 
Still, when you say that these things appear to you 
deep and dry, I cannot forbear making two or three 
remarks. For in the first place it seems to me that in 
the case of those who have received a really good 
education this ought not to be the case. In themselves 
you cannot deny that the subjects ought to interest 
every Christian ; then why should the study of them 
be so dry % Is it not because you have not yet ac- 
quired the power of which I was speaking just now — 
that of knowing how to read well and intellectually 1 
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Is it not because you have liitberto read for relaxa- 
tion only, and not taken to it as a part of your life 
work ? There are many persons who say and think 
that they like reading, who read only in this way, and 
confine themselves to what may be called light reading. 
Tou pei'haps do not read novels, at least not what are 
generally called so ; but there are many stories which 
may be called religious novels which will be sure, if 
freely indulged in, to have the same effect — ^that of 
causing you to live on feeling or excitement, and of 
leading you to think of real life as dull and flat 1 And 
I cannot help thinking that these books are one great 
cause of the unhealthy, inactive state of many Chris- 
tian families. They do not really, as some think, lead 
people to go and imitate their heroes and heroines; 
but they keep young people dreaming and waiting 
until something sufficiently interesting turns ap'for 
them to do. Then, again, although I would not wish 
to pin you down to my views on the subject, yet I 
must say that if you shrink from any means of self- 
improvement merely because it is not agreeable to 
you, it can hardly be said that you have counted the 
cost and are thoroughly in earnest You will have to 
practise self-denial in any work if you are workers for 
the Lord ; then why not begin to practise it now in this 
your preparation time 1 Remember that if you wish 
to succeed in anything you must take pains; and un- 
less you do you can expect ' no gains,' as the saying 
goes. But still there are many other kinds of reading 
and of study which may be most useful; and those who 
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are not accustomed to read earnestly had better begin 
with the lighter kinds which I mentioned, or some 
similar works. . You know that all sorts of history, or 
literature, or science, may be made handmaids in the 
good cause ; so there is plenty of scope for different 
minds. I wonder if all here are well acquainted with 
missionary work such as is now going on? There 
is a strange ignorance about that in many quarters 
where one would not expect it ; and it seems to me very 
odd; for are we not all sworn soldiers of the Cross, and 
do not soldiers in general like to know how the battle 
is going on ? I cannot understand how any one can 
listen to the baptismal service, and not feel this. And 
it is wonderful to me that people who call themselves 
Christians, can be contented to remain so perfectly 
ignorant of the subject as many are; for it seems just 
like a confession that they are, after all, uninterested 
in the Lord's work." 

'^ That was just what I felt inclined to say to a young 
lady the other day,*' said Alice. " How she could coolly 
tell me that she ' knew nothing at all about missions 
to the heathen, although of course they were very good 
things,' I could not make out. I should have felt too 
much ashamed to say so, at any rate." 

''But don't you think that others fall into the 
opposite mistake; and because they so deeply feel the 
importance of everything connected with eternity, give 
up all secular reading, or studies of any kind as waste 
of time 1 I kuow that some years ago this was my 
feeling/' said Miss Woodgate. 
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" You are quite right, dear," answered Mrs. Melton. 
"I am convinced that this is not an uncommon feeling 
with pious young people, and some older ones also. But it 
is a mistake, as you say ; and it arises from a want of a 
due appreciation of the duty of cultivating our own 
powers, of which we have been talking; and also from a 
misconception, and perhaps ignorance of the nature and 
object of the studies to which I alluded. We ought to 
consider that it is our duty, and should be our delight, 
to study God's wonderful works in creation as well as in 
grace ; and to mark how he deals both with nations 
and with individuals ; and when we have the oppor- 
tunity of so doing and neglect it, I cannot but think 
that we are neglecting most important gifts, which 
might be increased tenfold in the service of the Lord. 
And we cannot too often remember that when we have 
five or ten talents committed to our trust, it is not 
enough to improve only one or two." 

"Well, I confess that it is nevertheless still a 
mystery to me how persons that are going to devote 
their lives to the poor can find any use for intellectual 
pursuits," remarked Miss Lloyd ; " and, indeed, I have 
heard people say that ladies seldom do make good 
teachers, and that persons of ordinary education do 
better among the poor." 

"You may hear rash and cnide statements on 
most subjects every day of your life. Miss Lloyd, if you 
are disposed to listen to them ; but I acknowledge that 
some ladies who love to be busy and tyrannical may, by 
their own neglect of the talents which they possess, give 
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rise to such remarks. Trained teachers do this work 
as the business of their lives ; and if ladies choose to 
take it for granted that without any consideration of 
the difficulties of education, and without applying the 
powers which they have, to the work they undertake, 
they must of necessity be better instructresses than 
others, they throw discredit on their own class, and 
help to strengthen the impression that ladies must be 
useless creatures. I could soon, however, convince you 
what a mistake this is by introducing you to some ladies 
whom I know, who are unquestionably doing higher 
work than uneducated persons can be fitted to under- 
take. We must ever remember that it is not the mere 
possession, it is the use of the ten talents which makes 
the truly faithful labourer.'* 

" Well, now, aunt, I want you to answer my little 
friend^s question ; only I am afraid I must put it for 
her, as she has not courage to do it hersel£ She wants 
to know what real good, French, and music, and draw- 
ing can be to Christian people." 

*' What ! a clergyman's daughter asks how music can 
be of use ? Does not mamma find it so in church, or 
when she has to lead the singing at meetings T 

" Oh yes ; but one need not know much in order to 
do that. A little would do instead of taking so much 
trouble." 

'* But if she had not taken so much trouble it would 
not have been so good, would it 1 Do you think that 
Miss Watkins sings as well as mamma 1" 

" Oh no ; but it would do as well" 
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" Would it ? Well, now, I think that what is done 
in God*s service should be as well done as possible. 
But, however, you know that / have never said that 
our talents are to be used only among the poor. This 
was a mistake made for me. I did not make it myself. 
When you get older you will soon see that, after all, 
the greater part of your work will most likely be at 
home. Most women find it so; and it is only persons 
who, like myself, have no home ties who ought to 
spend nearly all their days abroad. So it is at home, 
among your own families, that many of you will be 
called to employ your talents; and there you will 
generally find a use for such things as these. Only 
remember that all your faculties are God*s good gifts ; 
and make the most of your opportunities of learning 
everything you can now ; and by-and-bye you will be 
very thankful that you have done so. I am sure that 
papa will agree with me in this, my child." 

" Oh yes, that he is sure to do, Mrs. Meltou," she 
said, with an arch, beaming smile, and pushing her 
hand into Alice's as she spoke. " He thinks there 
is nobody like you in the whole world, except 
mamma.'' 

''Ah, it's well that you added that," said Alice, laugh- 
ing, and putting her arm round the child's head, and 
making her hide her face on her shoulder. " But he's 
quite right, isn't he 1" she added, in a loud whisper. 

And here ended all the regular conversation for that 
evening. The rest of the time was spent in chatting 
among themselves, — talking over their different schools 
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or governesses, and puzzling over plans for improving 
themselves by reading or composing together. 

A very sociable hour passed in this way ; and Mrs. 
Melton rejoiced to see that several of the girls were 
becoming drawn to one another, and already getting 
quite sisterly in their ways; for she desired nothing 
more than to see them thus taking counsel together; 
and 80 she let them chatter on, until the time came for 
breaking up the party ; and then, as she wished them 
good-bye, she playfully bade them all take notice that 
many other things besides mental powers were needed 
to make them all that she should want them to be ; and 
that another time they must discuss domestic subjects." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" A NOTHER time!" exclaimed Maria Lloyd, as soon 
Jl\^ as they were out of the house ; ** she will not 
catch me there another time." 

But Minna's mind was now made up. She could 
no longer live an idle life ; so the next morning her 
first employment was to arrange a little plan of study 
for herself, to which she resolved pertinaciously to 
adhere ; and her second, to seb off again to Sunnyside, 
according to an appointment made on the previous 
evening, to accompany Alice and her aunt on a visit to 
the schools in the village, leaving her sister yawning 
over her embroidery frame, and with the last new 
novel by her side. 

** If you have no objection, I should like just to call 
in at those two cottages on our way," said Mrs. Melton, 
soon after they had left the house. '' Have you ever 
observed them, Minna, as you crossed this part of the 
Common 1" 

*' Indeed I have, if you mean those two that stand 
alone, yonder, at the side of thp road. They are so 
picturesque, I have sometimes thought of making a 
sketch of them. But the children seem to be such a rude^ 
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dirty set that I should not like to sit very uear them 
to draw." 

*' The two families are by no means alike, my dear, 
and must not be classed together. You will see a great 
difference when you know them better." 

" I am glad to hear it, I am sure. But the children 
that I have noticed must have a wretchedly untidy 
mother. It is quite a shame that she keeps her room 
and her children so dirty and miserable. I should 
lancy she must drink." 

** Ah, Minna," said Alice, " how would you manage 
in a little bit of a cottage like that, and half-a-dozen 
children always making a mess in it ? I think that 
people are too hard on the poor. How are mothers 
like her to do any better T 

" Stay, Alice; it is possible," said her aijnt, "though 
not easy. You know, Mrs. Dawkins does keep her 
cottage as neat as one could desire to see it ; and she 
has eight children, instead of six, and one of them very 
sickly, too." 

'< Oh, but she is a miracle. I never can make out 
how she manages. And then her children are so good, 
that is one thing." 

"Well, let us go in to them both, and see if the mystery 
can be explained," returned her aunt, stepping over a 
large puddle of mud just at the door, and coaxing a 
small, curly-headed, dirty-faced urchin to move on one 
side that the young ladies might come in. 

The mother, however, was nowhere to be seen ; and 
they were about to leave again, with rather a feeling of 
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relief that the disagreeable duty might be postponed 
awhile, when she appeared entering from a little back- 
yard, whence proceeded all sorts of discordant sounds of 
pigfi, chickens, and children, all apparently screaming 
and fighting together. 

" Oh, Mrs. Foley, I am afraid that we have come at 
a wrong time,*' said Mrs. Melton. " Your little man 
here said that you were at home and not busy to-day; 
but I see he has made a mistake. Shall I come again 
another day 1" 

"Nay, ma*am, that'll never do, after your weary 
long walk, though I he's right ashamed to be catched 
like this, all in a muddle, like. I wish I'd on'y known 
yer was a coming. But sit ye down, young ladies. 
Ay, but V\\ wipe that chair. Miss, now tVont soil your 
dress. Don't be afeard," she added, as Minna still 
hesitated. "'Tis on'y the colour on't; 'twont hurt. 
Haly t'aint no joke, with all this tiresome lot of chil- 
dren, to try to keep things dacent." 

" It must be difficult," said Mrs. Melton, kindly ; 
"and I dare say you are often tired. I wish you would 
let me perauade you to get rid of some of them by 
sending them to school ; anil to say the truth, I called 
in today on my way there, to see if you had not 
changed your mind. Have yon talked to your husband 
about it yet ]" 

"Oh yes; I told him what yer said t'other day. 
But he b'ain't agreeable, nowise. ' We done well eno,' he 
says, 'and why shouldn't they f He don't want no bairns 
crowing over him; and 'sides^he ain't got the money." 
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" Well, Pm sorry, because I think you will be some 
day when they grow up, and you see how much more 
they might earn if they were something like scholars. 
Besides, I think you would save now in many ways ; 
they would soon learn to behave so much better, and 
not waste things, or make so much work for you.** 

" Oh, for the matter o' that, they're good enough 
for me. Ts no liking for such stuck-up bits of gals as 
them be next door. Proud little monkeys they be ! 
They'll ne'er a one play with ony o' mine, not they; 
no, that they warn't." 

'*Come, Mrs. Foley, we mustn't be backbiting our 
neighbours here; but I am sorry to hear so poor a 
character of yours. Last time I was here, you know, 
you were telling me how good Mrs. Dawkins had 
been when you were ill. Don't you remember, you 
said you should have died without her ?" 

" Oh yes ; I ain't got ne'er a word to say 'gainst 
her. She's werry good when a body's ill ; and it's a 
wonder how she knows a' she do. She's most a doctor 
herself, that she be. 'Tis past my kenning where she 
lam't it all. Ay, and that there little un o' hern, 
she's most as clever. Why my Jenny there was quite 
stoopid like, aside o' her. My man, he said 'twas a 
wonder to set eyes on her." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you say all that, at any 
rate. But what should hinder Jenny from being like 
her ? If you taught her now when you are well, she'd 
be ready against next time." 

" Me teach her 1" exclaimed the woman ; " why I 
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don't know nothink myself ! How should I, when I 
was never larnt ? Small blame to me neither. 'Twarn't 
my fault, no hows. Mrs. Dawkins got larnt it all 
young like; so noo she can't help knowing *tall. No 
credit to her neither. She can't help it." 

*' Still, whether she can help it or not, it's a good 
thing, isn't it? And you'd like to have good girls 
like hers, wouldn't you ?" 

" Oh, an' perhaps I might. But 'tain't no use a 
grumblin ; so I must jest make the best of what I got. 
They'll turn out nice gals some day, I dare say." 

" I hope they will, indeed," said Mrs. Melton ; "but 
it*s strange to me that you wont take the same way aa 
your neighbour does, when you see how well it answers. 
Come, you must think of it again. I shall not give up 
hope yet; so you may expect me in again one of these 
days. Good morning, Mrs. Foley." And chucking 
one of the little ones kindly under the chin, the good 
lady left the house, followed by the two girls, and bent 
her steps next door. 

" What a different place 1" was Minna's inward 
exclamation. " A perfect contrast, truly." 

Yes, and so it was. Here was no muddy floor, 
nor squalling children playing with old rusty knives, 
and what not. But everything the very picture of 
neatness, so that one might, as the saying goes, have 
eaten off the boards. 

Not a thing in the kitchen but was in order : there 
was a place for everything ; and everything was 
in its place — while every bit of furniture was dean 
L 
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and bright) and every saucepan and pot that could 
dhine, shone as if it had been made of silver. 

By the clean and cheerful hearth sat the mistress of 
the little dwelling, busily engaged in mending stock- 
ings while she rocked her baby with her foot, and 
watched something which seemed to be cooking for 
dinner on the fire. She did not see the visitors for a 
minute or two, being seated with her back to the door; 
but a look of pleasure came over her pale, interesting 
face as soon as she perceived Mrs. Melton ; and she 
respectfully rose to welcome her. 

" Pray sit down, Mrs. Dawkins ; we are not going 
to let you stand. I am very sorry, though, to see you 
still so weak, as I am sure you are by your looks. 
You work too hard, I am afraid. Indeed, you must, 
to get cleaned up so early in the day. How do you 
manage V* 

*' Oh, ma*am, I've little enough to do with it. It's 
nearly all done for me by one and another, and is to 
be till I gets strong; so Dawkins says. He and the 
children take too much care of me, that they do. 
Why, he's up himself now by four o'clock, to get in 
the wood and the water, and to do all sorts of odd 
jobs; and then he makes the children do nearly all the 
rest afore they goes to school. So here am I, like a 
fine lady all the day pretty welL I tells him he's 
spoiling of me as fast as he can." 

" And pray tell him from me that I am very glad to 
bear it, Mrs. Dawkins; there's quite enough for you 
to do with your baby and your work^ and keeping 
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your eye over all. It's a great credit to you to hare 
children that can do so well, and are so willing toa 
If they hadn't been well trained they would never 
have managed so well How do you make them keep 
everything so neati This young lady thinks that it 
must be impossible to do so when there are so many 
in a small house." 

" Oh no, Miss; it*s just as easy when you are used 
to it The only way is to put everything away the 
instant it's done with, and never to throw things about" 
"Well; but then you must be at it all day long, 
Mrs. Dawkins," said Alice, " I should think. I know 
it is not easy to be tidy in a large room with only one 
or two persons." 

"Oh, Miss, it isn't really more difficult; only it 
wants rather different management When I was a 
girl, I was a housemaid in a large house, and had many 
rooms to do; so I know both ways. When the 
rooms are large, you needn't be quite so partic'lar, and 
the place wouldn't look untidy if there was a shawl 
and bonnet on the bed; but then that wont do here. 
There's only three little rooms, so they want to be 
kept very partic'lar; and the work comes in a different 
^ay, you see." 

" But it is a thing to study either way, is it not 9'* 
asked Mrs. Melton. "We must have difficulties 
wherever we are, as long as we're in this world. It's 
always a battle and a struggle, go where we will** 

"Ay 1 that it is," returned the poor woman; "we 
can't expect to sit down and rest yet We'll rest some 
lS 
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day, wont we, ma'am 1 What a blessed thought that 
is I You can't think what strength it gives me some- 
times, when things go wrong, and the trouble seems 
labour lost At times I almost seem ready to &int, 
when trouble is heavy upon us; but ever and always 
some precious word comes into my mind and cheers 
me up, and so I go on again." 

** It must be another comfort to you, too, that all 
your children are so good, and get on as well at 
school as ever," said Alice ; " I think they are as 
eager to learn still as if they did nothing for you. I 
am so amused to hear little Freddy ask for a pretty 
tract, just for *poor mother;' and then he brings it 
back again, so clean, the next week." 

" And does he ask for them for me 1" she asked, 
with a motherly smile of pride. " The little rogue ! 
He likes to get them for himself well enough, that he 
do ; though true enough, he always reads *em for me 
too, and wont be content till I say they're pretty." 

" Well, now, Mrs. Dawkins, we must not stay, for 
we are on our way to school now," said Mrs. Melton. 
" But one thing I do want to ask before we go. I am 
so distressed about those poor things next door. They 
are going on in such a miserable way, and yet they 
wont be helped. Cannot you any how persuade them 
to send their children to school, and get her to come 
to my Mothers' Class?" 

" Indeed, ma'am, I wish I could. But, poor thing, ye 
s«e, she never was taught to do anything when she 
was young ; and so she can't see the use now. I try 
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to help ber when I can j but she is apt to take oflfenoe, 
you see, because I can*t let the children play with hers 
— they are so dirty and use such bad words, poor 
things ; but 1*11 certainly try again, and all I can. I 
wish they would go, with all my heart. She*s nearly 
promised once or twice ; and then he comes home the 
worse for drink, and says they shan't ; and so it's all to 
begin again.'* 

" Does he drink ?" said Mrs. Melton, ** I'm sorry 
for that ; and I hoped they had not that evil to contend 
with." 

" Oh, he's not very bad — not like some ; only he 
gets muddled, and spends too much of his wages that 
way; so that makes them worse off than we are, 
though they haven't so many children by two." 

" And they get as much as Dawkins, do theyT 

*^ Yes, ma'am; just the same. Foley's a good hand 
at his trade ; and they might be very comfortable if 
they only knew how. It's such a pity 1 I can't say 
how it vexes me." 

" Well, we must just keep on trying and keep on 
praying for them too; and perhaps we may see a 
change sooner than we think. Good bye." 

And printing a kiss on the sweet baby's forehead, in 
which her example was followed by the young ladies, 
she left the cottage and led the way toward the 
schools. 

" What a nice creature 1" exclaimed Minna, after a 
minute's pause ; *' and so different from the other. Oh ! 
that Mrs. Foley I what a silly provoking person she 
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is. How could you keep your patience with her, 
Mrs. Melton, when she kept on contradicting herself 
in that absurd way ? And it's such a shame, too, to 
keep her place in such a state, and let her children all 
go to ruin when they might be so different." 

" Ah, my dear, when you are as old as I am you 
will know that there is nothing gained by losing one's 
patience with any one. If we want to do any good 
we must go about it in a business-like way. It is not 
an easy thing to influence the mind of any one ; but it 
is a very easy thing to scold or make fun of them. 
Besides, after all, before I had any right to lose my 
patience I ought to know how I should have acted if 
I had been placed in her position. Now I will just 
tell you what I know of her early life and training, 
and then you can judge for yourself whether we ought 
to condemn, or to pity her. In the first place, she told 
me that she lost her father when she was eight years 
old. He was a rough sort of man, and used to drink 
and beat his wife. When he was dead, her mother, 
who seems to have been an ignorant, good-for-nothing 
person, went with her girl to live in a manufacturing 
town, where the child soon got employment in a mill, 
and very early began to earn pretty good wages, which 
she was allowed to spend just as she liked. She never 
learned to scrub a room, or clean a grate, or cook the 
simplest dish ; to say nothing of needlework, of which 
she never did a stitch ; while as to reading, she cannot 
to this day tell a letter. Now, Minna, if you can 
imagine your own early days to have been passed in 
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such a manner as this, will you tell me how you would 
have acted when you found yourself the mother, nurse, 
housemaid, cook, and everything to a large family of 
little children, with a husband who, though he had 
learned his own trade, would make no allowance for 
your not having learned yours ?" 

'< Oh dear, don't ask me," replied Minna, laughing. 
*' I should be greatly at a loss as it is ; so I must give 
up the point." 

" Yet I hope that this first specimen will not give 
you a disgust to the work, my dear; although it may 
strip it of some of the romance. There are thousands 
and thousands of such cases in this Christian land; 
and is this a state of things which ought to be allowed 
to continue 1 I am sure that you will agree with me 
that it ought not; and yet you must, from this one 
case, see the great difficulty of improving those who 
have so grown up ; or of preventing their children from 
being brought up in the same way. If we want to do 
anything, we must bring all our skill, tact, powers of 
persuasion, and management to bear upon such people 
as these; and this is just what I meant last night when 
I was speaking of the right improvement of our talents. 
Ninety-nine working women out of a hundred — I 
mean really decent and respectable persons — would be 
likely to take the course which you propose. They 
would show no tact in offering their advice, any more 
than they would forbearance in restraining their cen- 
sures when it was rejected ; nor is it to be expected 
that they should act more wisely, when we take into 
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aooount the scanty advantages which they at best 
enjoy. Mrs. Dawkins is a remarkable exception to 
this role, and shows a degree of discretion which is 
not evinced by many ladies. So well has she improved 
her ' one ponnd' that it seems to have become * five' in 
her hands; and her example always makes me feel 
how much therefore we might and ought to do." 

'^ Ladies think that it is not worth while, I suppose/' 
said Alice. 

" A strange thing to think, too, about a fellow-crea- 
ture," returned her aunt, " even when we only look at 
her condition in this world ; but when the light of eternity 
is brought to bear upon the subject, and we remember 
that notwithstanding the insignificance of her position 
here, she has a soul which must live for ever either in 
happiness or in misery, does she then seem so mean an 
object on which to employ the powers which God has 
lentr 

*' But," said Minna, thoughtfully, " would not some 
pei'sons think that we are giving too much importance 
to human skill and learning when we speak thus 1 
Can these things do anything towards the conversion 
of a soul r 

" The conversion of any soul must be the work of 
the Spirit of God, my dear; but you will allow that 
He employs human means in this as in other things, 
will you not T 

<<Yes; because He has commanded the Gospel to 
be preached, and men to go and do it But still I 
sometimes feel that we are apt to attribute too much 
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to the instinimentality, and to forget that the power 
is of God." 

*' Undoubtedly we are ; and we need to be constantly 
reminding ourselves of this important fact. Yet there 
is an opposite error which is perhaps as dangerous, and 
springs from the same corrupt nature of our hearts ; 
and it is the one against which I am trying to warn 
you. I want you to see that while we remember that 
the power is of God alone, we ought to work just as hard 
as if all depended on our own exertions. God could do 
without us altogether if He chose ; but since He has 
given us the work to do, He surely means us to do it^ 
not lazily, but with all our might The two Parables 
to which I have several times before referred are alone 
sufficient to prove this ; but the New Testament is full 
of similar passages. See how the Apostles laboured, and 
how Paul, the only learned man among them, brought 
all his learning to bear on the work, and exhorted 
Timothy to be equally faithful. And yet no other 
inspired writer uses such strong language about the 
Sovereignty of God in calling ' whom He will to the 
knowledge of His graca' Do you not see then that 
any view of these doctrines which tends to lessen your 
zeal or energy must be an unscriptural one 1 We are 
to * work out our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling ; for it is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to do ;' and not on that account to sit down content 
to think that we can do nothing at all. And in just 
the same spirit also are we to labour for the salvation 
of others, longing for their conversion^ and sparing no, 
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pains to bring it about ; being ' made all things to all 
men/ that is, adapting ourselves to their characters and 
circumstances ' that we maj hy aU means save some.' " 

** Thank you, Mrs. Melton, you have made the point 
very clear ; but I confess that it is one which would 
not trouble me much, only that I so often hear it 
insisted on." 

" Then let me advise you to look well into it ; for if 
there is any doubt of this kind on your mind, depend 
upon it that Satan will be sure to make use of it to 
deaden the spring of that life of love on which you tell 
me you wish to enter more heartily. And it agrees too 
well with our natural indifference to all spiritual things 
not to be a dangerous handle for him to take hold of." 

Here Alice interrupted the conversation by suddenly 
exclaiming — 

" Oh, aunt, here comes Mr. Morgan. You wanted 
to see him, didn't you 1 But, dear me, how melancholy 
he looks. What is the matter )" 

" Very glad to see you, Mrs. Melton," said he, as he 
came up. " I have just been in to the girls' school. 
Are you going in this morning V* 

" Yes ; but not for more than half an hour, unless 
there is anything particular to do; for I have not 
time. I was only proposing to introduce Miss Lloyd." 

" Well, I hope you will be pleased, Miss Lloyd," he 
said. " I think that as far as they go they are in pretty 
good working order; but there is room for many ad- 
ditional supporters and assistants to try their hands in 
various ways. Are you looking out for work, young 
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lady ? because if you are we shall soon find you some, 
I dare say. We want help veiy badly, don't we, Mrs. 
Melton r 

But the smile passed away as he turned to her, and 
with a heavy sigh, said — " We have had another dis- 
appointment this morning. Bella Green is behaving 
badly in her place ! She is disgracing us alL What 
is to be done to save these girls and lads after they 
leave us ? It is labour lost to go on in this way \'* 

"Oh, don't say so," said Mrs. Melton, cheerily. 
" * Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days,' you know ; but it is very sad. I 
often wish that we could follow the young things after 
they leave the school. Yet one Servants' Class in this 
parish is of little use. They would, many of them, have 
such long walks ; and that would not do in the evenings. 
But it has sometimes struck me that several smaller 
ones might be arranged, if we could find suitable ladies 
who would take them." 

" Ah ! if you could. But unless they were really 
suitable, and in earnest, it would do no good. And 
where are they to be found 1 I fear that we have 
assistants now who do more harm than good." 

" Well, we shall see. But now I wanted to ask you 
about two other matters. It seems to me that more 
attention should be paid to the reading and work in 
the girls' school. So many go away without having 
learned to read with ease, and therefore soon forget the 
little they know ; and few, even of the elder girls, ever 
learn to work well enough to cut out and make their 
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dothes. Will you give me leave to do sometliing to 
improve the system in these two things 1 I think that 
I oould very soon find young ladies who would gladly 
help me in this way." 

" Oh, anything you like, my good friend ; I leave 
it in your hands. They are both most important 
points." 

'' Then we will go and talk to Mrs. Morgan on the 
subject, and consult a little over it to-day, Alice, you 
know." 

" My wife will be very pleased to see you," he said ; 
'' but you need not make a form of consulting her. I 
know that she will thankfully leave it in your good 
hands, though, perhaps, you are the only one whom she 
would trust," he added, laughing, and waving a good 
morning to them all. 

" Oh, if Maggy could but be with us, now we are all 
getting so busy," sighed Alice, as they entered. But 
her words were drowned in the hum of many young 
voices ; and she said no more. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THREE weeks after this, if we had paid a visit to 
Margaret Bruce's room, we should again have 
found her, as on a former occasion, by the window, 
gazing out on the now almost winterly, but still lovely 
view visible from thence. Although not as then, 
standing by the casement in the full bloom of youth- 
ful health and strength, but lying languidly on a couch, 
in the half-darkened room, with the curtains only 
partially drawn back, in order that she might see the 
prospect, yet so as still to afford a shade to her eyes, 
which could ill bear the light. In truth, she had been 
brought to the very brink of the grave ; and now, 
although pronounced convalescent, she was but slowly 
regaining a small degree of strength. Those few weeks 
had played sad work with her ; and many more were 
yet to elapse before she was anything like her former 
self. 

In other respects the room looked much the same as 
it used to do. There was the pretty bookcase on one 
side, with her own little table in front of it, on which 
were placed her work-box, her desk, and the book 
which she had in reading before the illness came on. 
There was, too, the large portfolio of drawings in one 
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comer, and a painting, half finished, on the easel which 
stood in front of it ; and hanging ronnd the walls were 
the same pictures, with just the addition of one or two 
which she had asked to have hung up that very day, 
that she might, as she said, have something new to look 
at Then on the mantelshelf were the same little 
statuettes and pretty foreign vases which she had 
brought home with her from abroad. Nurse would 
have liked to put them away to make room for medicine 
bottles, cups, and glasses ; but Mrs. Bruce wisely 
interfered to prevent this. She knew her daughter's 
enjoyment in looking at pretty things, and remembered 
that Margaret had once remarked that if ever she were 
very ill she hoped it would be in that room ; because 
having all these things to look at would make the 
sickness and the confinement so much easier to bear. 
And her mother saw plainly that this proved to be the 
case, and that now, when too weak to talk or to do 
anything to amuse herself, her eye would rest with 
evident pleasure on one or another of these pretty 
things. 

Thus she lay on this afternoon, a vase of freshly cut 
flowers standing before her, and her Bible open by her 
side, that now and then she might gather a few words 
on which to fix her thoughts, whilst her mother sat 
working at a little distance, and from time to time 
anxiously watching her pale face, but seldom speak- 
ing, excejit now and then to inquire if she were in* 
dined for food, or to persuade her to try to sleep. 

Poor Mrs, Bruce was altered also^ from the effects of 
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the' long, anxious watohings and intense anxiety, 
altliough she now again wore something like a cheerful 
countenance. It was often a great effort to her to 
remain so perfectly quiet, or to keep herself from asking 
the meaning of expressions which had fallen from her 
daughter, not only during the confusion of her mind, 
but since she had been in some measure herself again. 
But the least excitement so invariably threw her back ; 
and the medical orders on this point were so positive, 
that she felt obliged to continue to put a restraint on 
herself. 

Thus this afternoon was passing, when nurae came in 
to take Mrs. Bruce's place, saying, in a low tone, that 
'' a lady, a Mrs. Melton, ' or some such name,' was 
waiting to see her below." 

Now it was never intended that announcements of 
visitors' names should fall on the invalid*s ear; nor 
did she often seem to notice them ; this name, however, 
she quickly caught, and as her mother was about 
to leave the room, she said, with more eagerness than 
she had yet shown about anything — 

*' Oh, mamma, I should so like to see her 1** 

" To-day, my dear child 1 — oh, not to-day ; you are 
not strong enough yet for visitors ; but I will ask her 
to come again very soon.** 

The faint colour passed away from Margaret's cheeks, 
and with a sigh she was obliged to acquiesce, saying — 

<'No, I am afraid not; but very soon she must 
come." 

" Poor child 1" said her mother, in a half whisper, to 
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the nurse, *' she is dreadfully weak. It is time for her 
wine now, — give it her at once." 

And hardly knowing whether there was not yet much 
to fear, she descended to the drawing-room, where the 
warm congratulations of her kind visitor on the cheer- 
ing reports which had lately reached her, and the affec- 
tionate interest which she showed in the dear sick one, 
led her to open her heart, .and give way to her feelings 
in a way which she had not hitherto done. 

" You will think me foolish, dear Mrs. Melton," she 
said, with a burst of tears, " but you cannot think 
what I have gone through during this last month ; and 
even now, although the doctor says that the danger is 
past, I sometimes think that we ought not to feel so 
confident. And I am sure, too, that there is some- 
thing on her mind which may be keeping her back ; 
and yet I dare not excite her by talking. But all 
through her delirium, you can't think how she talked 
about her usdesa life. Sometimes she would say, ^ it 
was dreadful to die without having done anything to 
prove she was a real Christian ;' and then at others she 
would look at me so wildly, and say, *No, mamma, 
don't try to save my life ; I'm of no use to any one. 
Why should I live V So often, too, she mixed up 
your name with all these ravings. It was strange 1 
And even just now she caught the word in a minute 
when nurse told me you were here, and wanted to see 
you, but the next she felt she was not strong enough." 
" Dear girl T replied Mrs. Melton, as the tears filled 
her eyes; "perhaps I was one of the last she saw 
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before she was ill : and we did have a little chat about 
these things not long ago." 

" Did you indeed ?" said the anxious mother ; " then 
can you explain what it is that is troubling her 1 It 
would be quite a relief to me if I could find out." 

"I do not think that we should ever attach too 
much weight to such expressions in a case of fever," 
said Mrs. Melton. " There is so often an idea in the 
mind which appears to have caused the illness; and 
yet it turns out to be a mere fancy which the disease 
magnifies and causes to take hold of the imagination. 
But dear Margaret did appear to me before her illness 
to have great longings after some object on which to 
spend her energies ; and her mind is one which would 
be likely to dwell on anything, I think. It seems to 
me to be one which could not be happy without plenty 
of food and plenty of room to exercise its powers." 

Mrs. Bruce looked thoughtful, and a little vexed, 
as she asked — 

" Then did she tell you that she had been prevented 
from doing anything she wished ? You know that she 
never is very strong; and, girl-like, she had many 
visionary fancies." 

" She mentioned your objections to some of her plans 
on one occasion; and I therefore suggested, I believe, 
that there might be more work for her at home than 
she had yet found out, and that she must wait patiently 
for other things," said Mrs. Melton, rather anxious to 
change the subject. 

But Mrs. Bruce went on. 

M 
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** When I was a girl, I know I always found plenty 
to do at home, and was never fretting to be gadding 
about so busily. But young girls now-a-days are so 
restless. What can be the reason of this V* And she 
looked so pointedly at her visitor as she spoke, that 
Mrs. Melton was obliged to make some reply, though 
she would gladly have deferred the discussion of the 
subject until another time. 

*• Perhaps," she said, " there really was more employ- 
ment for you in your early home. Don't you think 
that we parents are apt to take it for granted that our 
children must be placed in exactly the same circum- 
stances as we ourselves were in our youth, and so not 
to judge quite fairly of them ? Sometimes there is 
quite enough to employ all a girFs energies and time 
at home; while in other cases there seems little or 
nothing to do." 

Mrs. Bruce assented, saying that of course there 
was some allowance to be made on this score, and that 
certainly her father had a very large family, and was 
by no means rich, 

" And then again," added Mrs. Melton, " I think 
we forget that however good our own education may 
have been for the times, our children are very likely to 
have had a better, or at any rate, a more stimulating 
one. I always fancy that you have given your daughter 
very imusual advantages, and that Miss Montacute's 
system was a particularly good one ; so that she per- 
haps returned to you ready primed, as it were, for 
some good active employment, and now feels the de- 
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pression of not having sufficient opportunity for exer- 
cising her acquired powers. And this is a very painful 
feeling, as I know by experience." 

" And yet what is a girl of her age to do 1 One 
cannot have her running about alone, getting into all 
sorts of dangers, and ruining her health." 

Mrs. Melton remained silent, and so Mrs. Bruce said — 

'' I perceive that you do not agree with me on this 
point." 

" Perhaps not, exactly ; at least I think there are 
very many things which young ladies might do with- 
out running into any peculiar dangers. And I think 
also that the health is more likely to suffer from this 
unsatisfied state of mind — especially when conscience 
is speaking at the same time, and saying that life is 
given for work, and that this state of inaction must 
therefore be a wrong one — than it would even from 
over-exertion." 

" But do you not think that young people should 
be more content to be ruled by their elders, and rest 
satisfied that parents know best what is for their good 1" 
said the lady, in rather a piqued tone of voice. 

" Most certainly I agree with you in thinking that a 
deferential feeling ought to exist in this respect ; and 
that the opinion of parents and guardians should have 
very great weight. Still, are we not looking for too 
much if we expect a blind submission in all points, 
without any consideration of the merits of the question 1 
We cannot, at Margaret's age, turn her into a child 
again ; and were she my daughter, I should be sorry 
m2 
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to see her inclined to remain so passive. Why, on the 
very same principle, we must require our children, at 
a mature age, to profess the religion in which they 
have been brought up, whatever that may be ; and the 
right of private judgment is abolished." 

" Well, I hope the poor child will be content to be 
quiet now awhile at least," returned the mother, "for 
I am sure she will not be fit for much for a long time 
to come ; but I know that she is very enthusiastic 
when once she takes a thing up." 

" But perhaps when she is well enough to see me, 
she will say something on the subject, as I have been 
running in her head, you say; and then I will do my 
best to show her that she must wait the Lord's time. 
He has laid His hand upon her now; and I think she 
will readily see this. Besides, her own weakness will 
keep her quiet longer than she perhaps anticipates — 
for an illness like this is not thrown off in a day." 

Here other visitors were announced; and Mrs. 
Melton was not sorry to be spared the necessity of 
adding more on what was evidently a sore point. She 
had half hoped to find her youDg friend well enough 
to be able to see her, and perhaps to be interested in 
the account of progress which she would have been 
able to report; but now she felt convinced that this 
was not to be thought of for some time still to 
come. 

" It will be impossible to wait then," she thought 
to herself. " We must put the others to work without 
her, for I am sure Mr. Thornley will never approve of 
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waiting so long ;" and so, in some disappointment, the 
good lady returned to her home, and prepared to assist 
in certain schemes which I hope to relate in my next 
chapter. 

No sooner had she left than Mrs. Bruce returned 
to her daughter's room, and again sat down beside her, 
unconscious of the traces of excitement and vexation 
which her countenance still bore. 

But Margaret's quick eye saw all in a moment, and 
guessed the cause. She looked inquiringly, and soon 
became restless and feverish. Her night was much 
disturbed, and she was weak and exhausted on the 
following morning. Yet she never asked a question, 
nor made a single remark which might have indicated 
the cause of her indisposition; for although she knew 
it herself, she also knew that she had not strength to 
enter upon any discussion about it. 

Days and even weeks went on in this way, for the 
amendment was very, very slow; but still the same 
desire remained; and although for a time it was kept 
in abeyance, yet with an increase of bodily strength, 
there came also an increased desire for a new and active 
life. " Oh that I knew how best to dedicate that to 
the Lord which He has so mercifully spared," she 
sighed to herself, as she stood looking out of her 
window on one of those lovely February mornings 
which often anticipate the coming of spring. "I feel 
as well or better than ever I did in my life ; and I am 
sure that I should soon be better still if I might but 
try my strength a little. Yet it is so natural now for 
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mamma to be uneasy and over-careful. And afler all 
her fatigue and anxiety, how can I say a word V 

And again that old distressing consciousness of the 
possession of powers which could not be used was 
beginning to creep over her, and to damp the pleasur- 
able sensations of returning health, when suddenly an 
idea struck her, and downstairs she bounded in search 
of her mother. 

" Oh, mamma !" she exclaimed, as she entered the 
drawing-room, " I want to know whether you will 
object to my asking Jenny to come and stay here for 
a little while. ^You said that you wanted me to have 
a little change, and now the weather is so fine, it 
would be such a good opportunity to show her all the 
beauties of the place." 

" A very good idea, my dear child; and I am de- 
lighted that you have thought of the plan. You want 
a little society in a quiet way; and really you are 
looking so well to-day, that if Jenny were here she 
would hardly believe you had been ilL Suppose you 
write to her at once.'* 

" Oh, thanks, dear mamma, then I'll do it directly ;" 
and Margaret disappeared again as quickly as she had 
come while her mother gazed after her in thankful 
delight, little guessing the particular design which her 
daughter had in making this request, or anticipating the 
long, earnest communings, plannings, and plottings in 
which the two friends would speedily be engaged. 

That visit of Jenny's was not to be in vain. It was 
another link in the chain of providences by which the 
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eager young labourer was being led out to ber ap- 
pointed work ; but this was not yet made manifest. It 
proved, however, a pleasant event for all the family ; 
for Margaret's friend was a very sweet and charming 
young girl, intelligent and lively, yet so modest and 
UDassuming, that the effects of her life were seldom 
attributed to their true ca/use — that is to say, she got 
only half the credit which she deserved. 

For the present we will leave the two friends to the 
enjoyment of each other's society, and return to the 
other ladies, who are about to get more rapidly to 
work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" TTTELL, Minna, you know my mind on the subject; 

T Y but as your papa has consented, you must take 
your own way. Of course it is a great disappointment 
to both of us, that after having spent so much on your 
education you are determined to sacrifice every advan- 
tage, and make yourself a complete oddity amongst us. 
I could never have thought that you would be so self- 
willed ; but since your mind is completely set on what 
I must call a most unchristian line of conduct, I shall 
say no more." 

" Oh, mamma ! if you would only understand me. 
I cannot bear that you should think thus — indeed I 
cannot. Only hear what I wanted to say yesterday, 
and do not go " 

" Minna, it is of no use talking. You know very 
well that had I been consulted I should speedily have 
put a stop to all this nonsense; but, since your father 
consents, however reluctantly, I shall only say, that I 
beg that the subject may never again be mentioned. 
Maria must be my companion in future; and now we 
will leave you to your own reflections. If they should 
not be very pleasant ones this afternoon, I dare say 
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that some of your new friends will be very glad to 
see you." 

So saying, Mrs. Lloyd left the drawing-room in high 
displeasure, followed by her eldest daughter ; and poor 
Minna, after watching them step into the carriage and 
drive off for an afternoon's round of calls, threw her- 
self on to the sofa, and gave vent to her feelings in a 
violent fit of crying. An hour or more passed away, 
how, she neither knew nor cared, when other carriage 
wheels were heard coming up the drive; and in great 
alarm she started up and flew to her own room, 
thinking what excuse she could possibly make to 
escape from an interview with the visitors. 

It was utterly useless to bathe eyes so swollen as 
hers, or hastily to attempt to arrange such ruffled hair; 
and her heart beat violently as she heard the servant 
approach to summon her to the drawing-room. All 
difficulty vanished, however, and the first ray of hope 
entered her heart at the announcement — " Miss 
Thornley and Miss Woodgate; and they are asking 
for you, Miss, if you please." 

Her mamma was quite right when she said that 
Minna's new friends would be glad to see her. They 
had come on purpose to carry her off for the rest of 
the day; but not knowing how matters stood, they 
had come prepared to encounter many difficulties in 
the accomplishment of their purpose, and were glad 
enough to find themselves seated with her in the 
carriage again in the space of a very few minutes. 

It was urgent business that made them come, Agnes 
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said; and she was too hot about it to enter much into 
|K>or Minna's trouble, which she natui*ally, perhaps, 
viewed as only resulting from an ebullition of Mrs. 
Lloyd's hasty temper, and likely soon to pass away. 
But Emma .Woodgate could understand it better, and 
saw how many dificulties, and how much trial lay 
before her. 

*' I cannot make out that Minna is in the least to 
blame," she said, in answer to Mrs. Thornley's inquiries, 
as to the cause of the still visible marks of tears; 
" she is not a girl who is likely to act in opposition 
to her parents* wishes, or even to speak very de- 
cidedly on any points about which they differed from 
her. As far as I can make out, she simply asked 
leave to join one or two of the charities in the parish 
— I mean to give some of her time to them, and then 
her father's unexpected and full consent to her doing 
anything of the kind she liked, provoked her mother to 
speak in such a way as nearly broke the poor girl's 
heart. Minna says that she only wished to consult 
her father and mother, and to coax them into a few 
concessions, and never thought of undertaking any- 
thing which either of them disapproved; but now she 
does not know how to act. It seems as hard to draw 
back as to go forward." 

" My dear," exclaimed Mr. Thornley, coming up at 
this moment, "we can't allow of little private con- 
ferences in twos and threes to-day, for I'm in a hurry 
to get to the matter in hand. Come, now, you had 
better take your own place ; and then I'll explain to 
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the company why IVe called them all together. An 
eccentric thing, isn't it," he continued, " to call twenty 
people to one's house in the middle of an afternoon 
without condescending to give either rhyme or reason 
for the proceeding? I'm sure it was very good- 
natured of you to come ; and I hope you will be equally 
obliging in helping me to carry out my plans. They 
are not so bad, I think ; only give them a fair look in 
the face, and don't open your eyes too wide, or shake 
your heads too much at the first hearing — for you'll 
never convince me that they are impracticable, pro- 
vided only that you will all combine together and 
help me; but if you wont, why I can't say but I 
may despair." 

" Maybe you'll let us into the liohject of 'em first, 
sir," said an old man from behind the door, who was 
no less a person than the parish clerk, *' and that'll 
prepare our minds a bit. We knows you be a wen- 
turesome gentleman, so we 'spects summut out the 
common ; but, for my part, I say, * nothing wenture, 
nothing have ;' and I thinks 'twould be a good thing 
if a few more would try your way." 

" Then you wont take alarm, Joseph, if I say that 
my object is nothing less than to Christianize and 
civilize that place out there that you call 'The 
Hollow?'" 

" 'Deed, sir ; well I was a-going to say / wouldn't 
open my eyes at anything, but for sartin you'll have 
hard work at that job. Why, there's more nor five 
hundred living there, that's pretty nigh as bad as the 
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brutes ; and I'd say 'twas past the power of any mortal 
to do 'em good." 

" So it is, Joseph ; but you wont tell me that any- 
thing is too hard for the Lord ; and you know that we 
ought to be * workers together with Him.' " 

** True enough, sir ; but I thinks anyhow that we'll 
want a faith that'll move away the mountains. How- 
somedever, we'll just be brave and of a good courage; 
so, please your honour, say on. I'll help all I can, 
that's all ; and I 'spose you thought I could do summut, 
or you wouldn't have sent for me at all 1" 

" Certainly I did, and I'll soon show you how^ — as 
soon, at least, as I have propounded my plans; and we 
shall have work for more than twenty persons in cany- 
ing them out, I think. But, Mrs. Thomas, why do 
you look so downcast? You're surely not going to 
throw cold water on my nice day-dreams I Why, I 
thought that you were used to such work !" 

" To work among the poor I certainly am, but not 
to work like this, I confess," said the lady, drawing 
herself up. " In my district, at the other end of the 
parish, I worked regularly under my own clergyman, 
and in places where ladies may easily visit; but I am 
at a loss to know what these young ladies are to do in 
that vile place, and cannot help thinking that town- 
missionaries and Bible- women are the right persons 
for your present undertaking; and that the right person 
to arrange it would be Mr. Morgan himself." 

" My good lady, do not misunderstand me, I beg," 
returned the old gentleman, half impatiently. . " Mr. 
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Morgan knows and approves of all that I am going to 
propose, and will be only too glad if I succeed in carry- 
ing it out. Possibly, as you have oaly recently moved 
to this neighbourhood, you may not be aware that this 
said place lies at the very boundary of our extensive 
parish, and indeed that nearly half of it extends beyond^ 
and comes properly under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Hartley. But those who know the place will tell you 
that the whole of the little hamlet has sprung up 
within the last dozen years, and has been a great 
source of anxiety to both these clergymen, involving 
as it does so much additional work to those who really 
have neither time nor strength to give to it. It strikes 
me that we laity, who live near it, never ought to have 
let it get to this pass at all, and that now we richly 
deserve to pay for our laziness. * A stitch in time saves 
nine' is a favourite proverb with the ladies; and I will 
ask them to apply it here, and say whether as the one 
was never set, we don't deserve to have all the drudgery 
of the whole nine 1 Oh 1 there are many spots like 
these in our so-called Christian England, which have 
grown, or are growing to be nurseries of all evil; and 
which yet might be cured if taken in time. It is be- 
cause we shut our eyes to our neighbours' sins and our 
neighbours' sorrows, and pass on and go our own way 
that so many sin-sick and dying are seen around I 
But, however, I hope that some of my young friends 
will come forward to act the good Samaritan's part 
We will not put you into posts of danger, young ladies, 
that I will promise. Come, Miss Minna Lloyd, what 
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I do you say 1 Your Other's house lies very near to the 

* seat of action, you know; and I remember now that 
' you can even see it from the prettiest part of the 

grounds. She is one of your scholars, too, Mrs. Melton^ 
is not she, eh Y* he said, turning to the good lady. 

Poor Minna ! she did not expect this sudden attack, 
and would have been thrown into great confusion had 
not Mrs. Thomley quickly interposed, and recalled her 
husband to more general matters by reminding him 
' that he had not yet told the company what his schemes 

' for reforming this place really were; and that when he 

had done so it might be better to leave their friends 

♦ to think them over alone, and see what each coiUd do, 
especially as "many might wish to do and not be 
able," she added, with a smile. 

"Ah, well, prudence is a good thing," said he, 
shrugging his shoulders; " I mv^st admit that. Yet it 
does not do for soldiers to think too much of it when 
they are about to storm the sti-onghold of the enemy. 
Your courage is not up to the mark yet, Fm afmid ; 
f but however — hum, hum — where was II Oh, just 

going to lay before you my plans of action, as far as I 
f have any. First, then, perhaps you would say, * we 

mtist have schools;* * there's more hope of the young 
than of the old,' and so on. But now I don't think 
so ; and by your leave I should like to try another 
plan; for, to my mind, it's better not to put the 
children above the parents if we can possibly help it; 
and at any rate we had better gain the goodwill of the 
elders. What do you think, therefore, of calling them 
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all together, and then talking matters candidly over 
with them ]" 

An objection was made to this on the score that it 
would cause an immediate division into two parties, of 
which the opposers of all innovations would probably 
be the stronger by far; but it was overruled when 
Mr. Thomley informed his friends that such an oppor- 
tunity now presented itself as would perhaps not soon 
occur again. 

The contractors under whom most of these people 
worked in the erection of the many new buildings in 
the neighbourhood were most ungodly men, and en- 
tirely careless of the temporal or spiritual interests of 
those whom they employed; but a new foreman had 
just been engaged who was evidently a man of a veiy 
different character; and he had offered to further any 
plans and facilitate any arrangement that might be 
made for a little, or rather large social gathering ; and 
declared that ho desired nothing so much as to see the 
gentry take an interest in these poor people, and that 
he thought he knew one person who would contribute 
liberally towards anything like a treat, 

A murmur of applause went round in Mr. Thornley's 
drawing-room at this announcement, in which even 
Mrs. Thomas herself heartily joined, and eager ques- 
tions began to bo put on all sides about the best way 
of improving this "capital opportunity;" how each 
could help to make it pleasant; and what schemes 
might prudently be divulged to the people on the oc- 
casion. 
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" Take my adwice, sir," said J oseph, "and say nothing 
to them till they've had something to eat, and got com- 
fortable and cheery like. And TU tell yer, now, what 
my work'U be — why jist to go among 'em all, and 
make mysel' agreeable like, and talk first to one and 
then to another, till I sees how the land lies. Maybe 
it'll be hard work, 'cause they thinks a clerk must 
have summut to do with the church, you see ; but then 
if I make any way at all, it may jist help the parsons 
to get in afterwards ; and if you mind me, you wont 
ask 'em at first, but jist get the two gentlemen to drop 
in at the end of 't all. Yer must catch 'em wi' guile, 
I knows, if yer catches 'em at all, sir." 

" Very good, Joseph. I see you know what you are 
about, so we'll leave you to go your own way. A nd now 
for the next point : I say tliat we 7nust have a service 
begun up there at once. They're too far from any 
church for us to expect any but the serious ones to take 
the trouble to walk to one ; and these are very few. 
Now how can we get a place, and a preacher ?" 

" Do you really think it possible to do either one or 
the other 1" said Mrs. Thomas, in a grave tone. 

"Oh, that is not the question at all," said Mr. 

Thornley, laughing. " I don't say can we ; but how 

can we 1 When a thing rmist be done, why it must, 

^ you know, my dear madam ; and then the sooner we 

find out the way, the better." 

" A chapel-school might perhaps be the simplest 
thing," suggested Mrs. Melton ; " they are becoming 
common in some parts of the country. Is there any 
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building that might be made available for such a 
purpose 1 If not, what do you say to an iron church ?" 

" It would cost a good deal of money," replied Mr. 
Thornley ; " but I think that there are some old 
buildings about that we might perhaps get possession 
of; and then, if the funds can be raised, we might 
improve them by degrees, and put up divisions between 
the girl-*' and boys' room, and keep a part for the service 
also, so as to get a sort of sohool-chapel, as you say. 
But anything that we can do will cost money ; and we 
must make up our minds to be liberal, and to work 
hard to raise funds, if wo decide to do anything at all. 
Still, if the company think that friends will come for- 
ward, Joseph and I will set oflf this very evening to see 
what we can find, and what assistance can be got out 
of the farmers round ; for there's no time like the 
present." 

Mrs. Thornley looked distressed at this, and seemed 
to feel that none of the present company could be ex- 
pected to do much ; but Mr. Thornley, who evidently 
understood the expression of her face, immediately 
added — 

" Don't be afraid ; I am not asking any one to come 
down with their money now, or to give more than they 
can afford afterwards. I only ask them to try. And 
you know what you always say to the children — ' try, 
try, try again ; you can do it if you try ;' and I know 
that these young ladies can do more by begging than 
by giving, if they will try ; for some of them have 
friends whom they can influence better than any one 

N 
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if 

else. Go home, then, young ladies, and try your powers ; 
' and then we shall see wonders, I know. You can all 

ooax when you've a mind, as my niece, here, knows — 
[ doesn't she, Agnes V 

*' Tm afeard an old man can*t do much that way, sir,** 
'* said Joseph, laughing; ''but if you*d just put a few 

^ p'ticlars down on a bit of paper for me, I'll go round 

I the country, and try what I can do. You'll begin with 

i a little, I dare say ; but trust me, you'll want a power 

of money afore you've done. Why, you'll have to get 

a master and a mistress as soon as you've got your 

schools ; and when you find your parson, you'll have 
)■ to pay him, too." 

j " Do you know, Mr. Thomley," put in Mrs. Stewart, 

f- " I do believe that I know a clergyman who would 

undertake the work for a little while, just for the love 
I of it ; and if he will, he's the very man you want — a 

good, stout, warm-hearted Englishman, the very one 
I to win the hearts of these rough peopla If you go 

j this evening to see about the building, I must go and 

try to secure the pastor without more loss of time ; for 
[. he only lately gave up his charge, because his wife 

I could not live in that part of the country, and is stay- 

I ing near here for a few months to look about for other 

work. But meanwhile, he's sure not to be idle, and will 
, certainly engage to help some one or other while he is 

waiting to see his own way. Will you trust me that 

he is the right man T 

" That we will," said all the elders of the party in a 

breath. " And God grant you good speedy" ejaculated 
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a grave-looking, middle-aged man, who had been a 
tdlent listener during the whole time. 

" Then, Mr. Thornley, I see that your son has just 
driven up in your little pony chaise. Will you let it 
take me where I want to go, and I will start this very 
minute ]" 

" Bravo ! my good friend," he returned, giving her 
his arm, and leading her off in high glee. " Mrs. 
Stewart is indeed a friend in need.*' 

" How enthusiastic your good, quiet sister is 
becoming/' said Mrs. Thornley, in a low tone to her 
friend, who was seated by her side. "She is quite 
coming out." 

Mrs. Melton smiled; but was evidently watching 
with interest the silent listener in the easy chair, who 
was clearing his throat, and apparently preparing to 
speak. Mr. Thornley re-entered the room in a minute, 
and the gentleman then rose and advanced towards 
him. 

" My time is up, dear sir," he said, " and I must go. 
I have listened to your conversation with more inte- 
rest, and at the same time with more shame, than I 
can express. Tou know how I have hitherto wasted 
my life and property ; and some of your friends here 
know enough justly to call me a selfish man. I shall 
probably not meet many of them again, for this place 
is too full of sad remembrances for it to be possible 
that I should remain in it; but if you will allow me 
to be the first contributor in this good cause, I shall 
feel highly honoured. I would say, depend on me for 
k2 
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all you want, were I going to remain ; for it would be 
little indeed for me now to do. But in my new house 
I shall have larger claims ; as that place has not the 
advantages which yours possesses ; and what I can do 
must now be done far away. Yet, if ever you are in 
difficulties, write ; and you •shall not in future have 
the answer to which you have been so long used from 
me. Forgive me ; and forget that I ever lived among 
you — I cannot expect more ;" and pressing something 
into Mr. Thornley's hand, he hastily left the room. 

" Poor man 1 his son's death has not been without 
effect," burst from the lips of more than one as soon 
as he was gone; while Mr. Thomley opened the paper, 
and said — 

" A cheque for fifty pounds l" But before any com- 
ments could be made, the door again opened, and Mr. 
Morgan was announced. 

"Just in the very nick of time, I declare," ex- 
claimed the master of the house. " Why, my dear sir, 
any one would think I'd arranged this to settle the 
scruples which any of our kind friends here might 
happen to have. This is delightful; isn't it, Mrs. 
Thomas?" 

Mr. Morgan was soon put in a position to judge of 
all the contemplated arrangements; and when he heard 
the promising state of affairs, a look of infinite satisfac- 
tion took the place of the cloud of worty and anxiety 
which he wore when he first came in. 

" In everything with prayer and supplication toith 
thanksgiving,'* he said ; " shall we end this meeting 
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with a few words of both ? And then, if you are 
agreeable, we will walk together to the scene of the in- 
tended operations. I have h sick man to see there ; but 
you and Joseph thall separate from me before we enter 
the place," he added, with a sigh ; " for my black coat 
is no favourite there, I am sorry to say." 

The gentlemen and elder ladies soon dispersed in 
various directions; and then the young ones gathered 
round Mrs. Thornley and Mrs. Melton, complaining 
that after all they had nothing to do. 

" Nothing to do, indeed T said the former; " well, 
I think that you have a great deal to do. Are not 
you expected to raise the funds, and the interest too, 
for the matter of that 1 Why, you are never content !" 

"Not without something definite to begin upon; 
nor shall we be, indeed, aunt; so please to set us to 
work. I know that you have a scheme for some of us 
girls — pray set us going at once." 

" Not for you girls alone, my child ; you will want 
some older person to assist. And besides, this will only 
be work for one or two of you ; so you must not be in 
a hurry. But, Miss Woodgate, I will tell you what 
Agnes means, and then you shall say if you are inclined 
to undertake it. My idea is, that it is the work for 
you ; and it need not wait for any other arrangements 
Your mother's house is not half-a-mile from the 
Hollow, and the families who occupy the two cottages 
nearest to you are about the most respectable in the 
place " 

" What ! those close under the great chestnut-tree, 
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where there are always such swarms of dirty children ? 
Surely you cannot mean those people, Mrs. Thornley ! 
They are such a wretched, noisy set." 

" So they are, Miss Woodgate. But if you knew as 
much of the rest of the population as we do, you would 
agree with me that these are some of the best." 

Emma looked aghast, and seemed to feel as if she 
had indeed engaged in a hopeless task. 

But Mrs. Thornley continued. 

" I say so, because they do not seem so reckless as 
the rest. They are very poor and very ignorant ; but 
I think they would be better if they knew how. And 
when I have called in the pony chaise to ask after any 
one who has happened to be sick, and ventured to 
suggest improvements in tidiness, &c., it seemed to me 
that they would be glad to learn, and especially to 
know how to make or mend their own clothes. Indeed, 
the last time, which was about a week ago, one of the 
mothers said plainly, that she wished her daughters 
could learn what some girls did, and how glad she 
would be if her time could come over again ; and then 
the idea of a class of young women or girls to learn 
needlework occurred to me, and I have been thinking 
ever since how nice it would be if your mother and 
you would undertake it." 

'* I see what you mean," said Emma, smiling signi- 
ficantly; "and it would certainly be good for all 
parties. A month ago, though, I should have felt 
•hopeless, but since Mr. Morgan got dear mamma to 
visit those poor Greens, she is sO different that I 
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will not deapair ; only I would rather that you asked 
her yourself, Mrs. Thornley." 

"Very well; then you shall take a note back with 
you. It may be the beginning of a great work if she 
will but undertake it ; and you must impress that on 
)ier to encourage her. There are three at the first 
cottage and two at the next ready to join, and they 
will soon bring others. But are you a good work- 
woman, Emma? for the cutting-out, and fixing, 
and showing, should be your part, you know ; and 
the entertaining, reading, and talking, your 
mother's." 

" Well, T am not very expert. But still I suppose 
that I know enough for that,'' replied Emma. " It is a 
nice plan, and I shall like to try it. But where should 
we hold the class V 

" That must be as your mother likes. But I think 
that it will be advisable not to go to them, but to 
make them come to you, if you can. The very thought 
of coming to a lady's house will make them try to come 
clean; and I, having nothing to do with it, could give 
them hints on the subject. Have you any kitchen that 
you could spare 1" 

"We ought to have," said Emma, "for we have 
more room than we require below stairs. But our 
oook is so very particular, that I don't know what she 
would say." 

" She would then be one of the first obstacles to be 
got over; and you must be prepared for a good many, 
dear. However, the first thing is to talk to your 
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mamma, and if she conseuts to tiy, mj advice would 
be to begin at once." 

"Then you will help if I get into difficulties 
with the work, will you not, dear Mrs. Thomley 1 for 
really I begin to tremble; and you and Agnes are 
such clever people in that way." 

•* Oh yes, we will help," they said, laughing; and 
Mrs. Thomley added — 

" When you have made a beginning, and we have 
also made some way among the people, then you know 
we can have two sewing classes, one for mothers, and 
one for girls; and you can get Agnes, or some one 
else, to help Mrs. Woodgate with the mothers', while 
you take the chief management of the girls* class." 

" Oh," she cried, " but we must not count our 
chickens • before they are hatched; perhaps we shall 
come to grief altogether." 

"Don't think of such a thing," said Mrs. Melton. 
"In such a cause you must determine to succeed. 
When once you have begun, J shall not hear of your 
giving up, that I can tell you. But what about Minna? 
Is she to remain idle altogether, with so many talents 
at her command 1" 

Minna coloured, and the tears came back into her 
eyes. And Emma then proceeded to tell her story for 
her, as there were only those present whom she knew 
that she wished to consult The older ladies listened 
with great interest, and agreed that as matters stood^ 
it would be better for her to wait a little while, and 
try to win her mother's cheerful consent on the first 
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opportunity that should offer. Then these two girls 
set off together towards Camperdown Lodge, talking 
over the younger one's difficulties, and how they could 
best be overcome. 

" I do not think that Miss Lloyd will meet with 
any very decided opposition," said Mrs. Melton, after 
they had gone out. " And indeed Mrs. Lloyd told me 
herself about her daughter's whims, as she called them, 
only yesterday. But she seenied more angry with me 
for encouraging them, and with her husband for con- 
senting to her wishes, than with the young lady her- 
self. And she ended by expressing her intention of 
washing her hands of the whole thing. * Mr. Lloyd 
should never have occasion to charge her with cross- 
ness towards Minna,' she said, with a haughty air. 
* But if he had only supported her, the girl would have 
soon given up her nonsense/ " 

" What a disagreeable woman she is," said Agnes. 
" I like Mr. Lloyd much better." 

"He is* certainly a more hopeful person," replied 
Mrs. Melton; "and if it were not for his love of 
money, he might be induced to take some measures 
for the improvement of his tenants. And I believe 
chat many of these people are actually living on his 
own property." 

" Aunt," interrupted Agnes, " I really am not quite 
sure, after all, that Emma Woodgate is the right person 
for that sewing-class. She seems to me to know very 
little of plain work." 

^* I know that^ dear. But we must take those whom 
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we can get; and there are Tery few young ladies who do 
in these days. Emma knows more than many, after all ; 
and she is willing to be shown, and so amiable and 
wise in other ways, that I do not fear. We must get 
her to come here and prepare the work ; and then she 
will manage very well with such ignorant girls, al- 
though no doubt she would be unfit for some sewing- 
classes at present." 

" What a pity it is, Mrs. Melton, that young ladies' 
educations are so neglected in this respect.*' 

"It is, indeed; and I have lately been trying to 
make my little party see how many opportunities of 
usefulness they lose by not being able to teach, eveu 
if they do not require to practise, this homely art ; and 
I think that several are trying to improve themselves 
in order to be of use to young servants, or some one in 
whom they are interested." 

Here the conversation was suddenly interrupted, 
and the little party broke up. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"TTTELL, Mr. Thornley, my girl has coaxed a 
T Y guinea out of me for this wonderful ragged- 
school that you're all so bent on getting up ; so you 
must put me down for that amount for this year, I sup- 
pose, although I guess that you will be disposed to re- . 
pent of your undertaking before many months are over. 
The people are too bad for you to hope to do anything 
with them. They're improvident and stupid to the last 
degree j so, at least, my people tell me ; and I think that 
it would be much better if you all spent your time and 
energies on more promising subjects ; but ' every man 
to his taste,' you know." 

" Or rather to the work appointed for him, my good 
sir," returned the old gentleman, with rather a pointed 
emphasis. " I hope that you*ll not object, however, to 
your daughter following her own taste, and becoming 
one of our first teachers. We shall have a paid master 
and mistress for the day-school as soon as the funds 
will allow it ; but voluntary efforts are often more 
successful in starting a school of this kind ; and besides, 
the children's souls are too precious to allow of waiting. 
We hope, therefore, to begin on Sunday next ; and 
Miss Minna is as anxious to work among her /a^ier^a 
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tenants as we are to have her with us. Has she ob- 
tained your consent f 

" Really, Thornley, I must say that I think you 
go too far. My daughter mentioned that you had 
asked her to come ; but I told her that I could not 
think it — that it must be a mistake — for, loth as I 
am to cross the girl, I do think that when her mother 
objects so much to anything of the kind, you ought not 
to press the point. She can do plenty of good without 
going among such dirty little brats as these." 

Mr. Thornley's countenance fell ; and coming just 
then to a turn in the road, he shook hands with 
his companion, and wished him good-bye, merely 
saying — 

" In two months time, if we are all spared, I shall 
ask you to pay us a visit at the school yourself, and 
then perhaps you may not feel so alarmed for her." 

Mr. Lloyd was scarcely out of sight when M[inna 
herself appeared, coming along the lane, and accom- 
pauied by a young servant girl, who was carrying a 
sketching-stool and various drawing apparatus. The 
drawing-block was in Minna's hand ; and she was ex- 
amining her work with apparent interest, and con- 
versing at the same time with her attendant as they 
walked along ; so that she was close to Mr. Thornley 
before she perceived that any one was near. 

" I was just going to send half a dozen messages at 
least to you, Mr. Thornley, in a note to Agnes," she 
exclaimed, with a look of animation which he rejoiced 
to see ; and telling the girl to wait for her at the first 
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cottage, she prooeeded to relate all that she had at- 
tempted since the little committee meeting. ** I was 
quite in despair that day/' she said ; *' but things have 
turned out better than I expected, though I find, as 
Mi*s. Melton says, that I must not choose ray work. If 
you have met papa, you know that I must give up the 
school. But you will easily supply my place there j and 
I think that I have found other work. That young 
girl who was carrying ray things, has had very little 
teaching of any kind; and when I heard that, an idea 
struck me, which Mrs. Melton seems to approve. It 
is that I should get up a young servants' class, and 
mamma does not oVgect to my having three of our own, 
and asking a few others to meet me in a room over the 
stables, so long as I take care that there is no time for 
gossiping. I wanted Agnes to tell you this, that you 
might see that it is not idleness which keeps me back; 
and also to say that I hope in time to raise a little 
money for the school. And there is a large, old 
building of some kind on papa's property, in the 
Hollow, which I think I shall succeed in coaxing out 
of him. It is just by the large farm on the east side, 
and seems not to be used at all now. I saw it when I 
was out riding with papa, and nearly got a promise out 
of him. Did he tell you 1" 

"No, indeed; but I am very glad to hear it, for we 
were quite at a loss. This is capital I I know the 
building well, and with a little trouble, and some 
expense, it will make a splendid school-chapel ; just 
what we wanted. I will go off to see it now, and 
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perhaps we may even get it ready for service and school 
hy Sunday next.*' 

*' And if you will let me know what it wants done 
to it, papa will perhaps do it^ or help at any rate," said 
Minna. *' I am cultivating my powers of ooaxing, as 
you advised, Mr. Thomley, and papa is very kind to 
me,** she added, with a half sigh, but trjring to laugh. 

" And God is better to us than our fears," added her 
kind listener. "Who could have thought that we 
should all have been so helped ! But may not I seethe 
pretty drawing 1" 

" Oh, if you like," she answered, blushing ; " but it 
is not worth looking at." 

" That's as people think," he said, looking at the 
coloured sketch with unmistakable signs of admiration. 
" Do you often sketch from nature 1" 

" As much as I can," she answered. " I am very 
fond of it ; and mamma was anxious that we should 
draw well" 

There was a perhaps unintentional emphasis on the 
word was, which made Mr. Thornley look at Minna; 
but he said nothing. And she continued — 

" Besides, I have an idea now, that perhaps I may 
be able to turn my drawing to some account ; and this 
makes me take more interest in it. Have you heard 
of Miss Bruce's plan for teaching some of the first-class 
in the Boys' National School to draw 1" 

" No; what put it into her head ?" 

" The young lady who has been staying with her 
suggested the idea. She knew that a lady had tried it 
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in the town where she lives, and found that it gave the 
great boys an amusement whioh kept them at home, 
and out of mischief : and also that some of them were 
afterwards able to get better work and higher pay from 
having a knowledge of drawing. So Miss Bruce is 
getting some copies ready, and she wrote to ask me to 
help her : and when she gets a little stronger she is 
going to hold the class in one of the kitchens at 
Oaklands." 

'^ £ut you are not going to give those rough lads 
such pretty things as that to do, Miss Minna ? Why 
they wont even be able to make a steady line for a good 
while to come." 

" Oh, we shall not begin with water colours ; but we 
thought that it would interest them if we could often 
show them nice sketches ; and besides, we make little 
studies in pencil from things like this/' 

'* We]l, I think that Mrs. Melton ia showing you all 
how to turn your talents to account, and tolerably 
quickly, too. I guess now, ab the Americans would say, 
that you'd never either of you have thought of this if 
you hadn't been to those Sunnyside meetings. But 
good-bye! I must not stay gossiping here; only don't 
catch cold with all your sketching. I can't think how 
you could sit out such a morning as this, although the 
sun does shine so bright" 

" Oh, I didn't 1" she exclaimed j " Mrs. Calender let 
me sit in her parlour, and told me to say that she 
meant to be one of your Sunday teachers, if you have 
a mind." 
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" Oh, oh !" cried the good man, " we must consider 
of that Good-bye r 

Two evenings after this conversation there was one 
of the Sunnyside gatherings, and it was one of the 
pleasantest that had yet been held ; for Margaret Bruce 
was there for the first time, with her friend Jenny ; 
and the subject fixed for discussion was the one which 
was just then most on every one's mind — ^viz., 

" Sunday-school teaching." 

This, as might be expected, afforded abundant 
matter for discussion; and as there were two letters to 
be read, it was some time before it subsided into any 
regular form. 

The first of these was from Alice, and although 
addressed to her aunt, it was so appropriate and inter- 
esting because it was full of her own attempts to follow 
the suggestions received there, that Mrs. Melton read it 
aloud to the whole company, saying, that as they were 
all sisters in their work it could not matter ; and indeed 
she only wished that every one present would send her 
an answer : that it would delight Alice, and be very im- 
proving to them all to write on the subject which they 
had under consideration. 

The other letter was brought by the little Misses 
Morgan, and contained a great deal of very kind 
advice from their papa, as well as many hints drawn 
from his own long experience. 

Now Mr. Morgan was a great favourite with the 
majority of the young people ; and it was therefore 
pronounced "just like himself -—so fatherly and kind 
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•of him to take so much trouble/' and a little more 
time was spent in comments upon it before Mrs. 
Melton could get them into order; and though she 
desired to have free conversation and social intercourse, 
she still always wished a part of the evening to be 
spent in serious discussion. 

*^ Mr. Morgan always speaks of Sunday-school teach- 
ing as such a difficult thing/' said Miss Foster Smith, at 
last ; " but I confess that it seems to me simple enough — . 
and I have been a teacher now for the last five years." 

" And have you then really succeeded in accomplish- 
ing all that you aimed at during that time f' asked 
Mrs. Melton, quietly. 

" Oh, it is not for me to boast," returned the young 
lady, giggling affectedly ; '* but really, I think that my 
class are very good." 

Some of the other girls looked eagerly for the good 
lady's reply to this remark j but they waited in vain, 
for she remained silent ; and at length Emma Wood- 
gate* said, 

" Alice Grant complains' in her letter of being much 
discouraged ; so perhaps I may venture to say that I 
had the same feeling when I had a class some years 
ago. Of late I have not been able to do anything of 
the kind; but now as 1 am going to begin again in 
Mr. Thoruley's ragged-school, I am very anxious to be 
well prepared. Alice was a very lively teacher, we all 
know ; and her class was always in nice order; so I 
expect she feels what I did, that little real and perma- 
nent good is done. It is very unsatisfactory to my 
o 
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mind if things go on well only while the children come 
to school.** 

** The higher we aim, the more liable shall we be to 
disappointment/' said Mrs. Melton; " nevertheless, it is 
well to aim high." 

" I have a friend in the North who has been what I 
call a very successful teacher,*' continued Emma; "yet 
every letter I get from her is full of remarks about her 
increasing sense of the diflGiculty of the work ; and I 
know that it takes up a great deal of her time. But 
then she seems to get a lasting influence over her girls, 
and can always tell of nice servants, needlewomen, or 
young mothers who were once her pupils; and I 
believe that a good proportion have become regular 
communicants, and seem to be truly pious young 
women." 

"She has done a blessed work, then ; and I think 
that her exaniple ought to encourage you young people, 
in spite of the acknowledged diflSculties. But now let 
us look them in the face. Miss Smith does not think 
them numerous ; may I therefore ask what plan she 
pursues V* 

"Oh, I have no peculiar plan," she answered, colour- 
ing. " We have a regular set of lessons, you know; 
and the children are pretty good in learning them; 
and then we read a chapter, and I ask a few questions, 
and that fills up the time. My class is the fourth 
from the top, and consists of steady and respectable 
girls — so that I have little reason to complain." 

"Still," said Emma, " all that would not satisfy me; 
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although in some parts of the country I think it re- 
quires great skill and management even to ohtain 
order and respectful conduct., which are certainly great 
things. In Walton I know that these points have alwayb 
been insisted on with the school children ; so you would 
be saved a good deal. But it was only the other day 
that I heard Mr. Morgan lamenting how constantly, 
after passing creditably through the schools, the elder 
boys and girls turn out a disgrace to every one who 
has had anything to do with them. If this happened 
with my class, I should just feel that all my labour 
had gone for nothing." 

'* It does not always do to set that down as certain, 
though, Miss Woodgate," remarked Mrs. Melton. 
" Remember the promise : ' Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.' Be- 
sides, much of this disappointment would be avoided 
by having classes for the young people after they leave 
school. We are about to try that plan, you know." 

" Yes j and I do really believe that I shall be able 
to have one of them at home," whispered Margaret, in 
great glee. "Jenny has almost persuaded mamma 
that it will not hurt me." 

Her kind friend smiled, and went on aloud — " But 
we must not weaken the force of Mr. Morgan's caution : 
he says, * not only is the work difficult, but I should 
count no one an efficient teacher who did not feel it 
so.' And though it may seem a pointed and pergonal 
remark after Miss Smith's declaration of her experi- 
ence, yet I must say that I quite agi'ee with him ; for 
o2 
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although it may not to some persons, and under some 
circumstances, appear so up to a certain point, yet it 
must always be di£Scult — ^very difficult — really to 
interest and convey instruction to any human beings 
about spiritual things." 

''Well, I confess that I do not see why it should be 
more difficult to teach Bible lessons tlian any others." 

'' The best and most experienced teachers generaUy 
admit that teaching of any kind, if worth anything, is 
no easy task,'' replied Mrs. Melton. '*A certain 
routine may be gone through, and a degree of order 
may be preserved, it is true, without much difficulty; 
but the results of such a plan will always be very 
small. So you see I differ from Miss Smith at her 
starting-point. But now do you aU think that the 
teaching of which we are speaking can be put on the 
same footing as any ordinary learning 1" 

*• Certainly not," and " Oh no," were heard from all 
parts of the room ; and Margaret added, " The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for 
they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned." 

Emma started, and said, " I hardly see your meaning 
there, dear; no study of ours will ever change a 
* natural' into a * spiritual' child, will it?" 

" No," returned Margaret, blushing; "but I thought 
the text showed the difficulty of the work, that we 
have to teach things which none but the converted can 
really understand." 

"Well, but then," said Miss Smith, impatiently. 
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" surely if your text proves anything, it proves too 
much — that is, that we have to teach what the children 
cannot possibly learn T 

" You may teach them many facts and histories, or 
even doctrines, which they may learn like other facts 
and histories," put in Mrs. Melton ; '* Vnit if that is all, 
it will not be much. I suppose, however, that some 
of you aim higher, and want to get their hearts in- 
fluenced by spiritual truths; and these, as we learn 
from Margaret's text and many others, they cannot 
learn unless they become spiritually-minded. This 
you cannot make them ; and yet you can be content 
with nothing less, if you yourself are so." 

" No ; but the comfort is that the things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God," said Mar- 
garet, with a radiant expression of countenance. " If 
it were not for that we would never attempt the work. 
But still it is very plain that we have to teach things 
in which they are not likely to be easili/ interested." 

" Yes; and God's Word teaches plainly, to my mind," 
added Emma, ^'that we are to take as much |)ain8 
about it as if by ourselves we could expect to succeed." 

Miss Foster Smith looked as if she still kept to her 
own opinion ; but she said no more. Mrs. Melton, 
however, here took up the subject, and suggested that 
she thought that two points were clearly established : 
the first was, that the work ought to be recognised as 
a very difficult one, and one that requires great pains- 
taking; and the second, that being a spiritual work, it 
requires apirUtuil tvorkera. 
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How testing a few words sometimes are ! These 
last certainly produced a considerable impression in 
that little company, if they did nothing else. Some 
started — some coloured — others sighed ; and a few only 
looked as if they assented with their whole hearts. 
After this there was a pause, and then a little bye 
conversation; but after a bit Mary Norton returned 
to the subject, by saying — 

" Still, after all, Mrs. Melton, we can do no more 
than teach Scripture lessons, and however much we 
may wish it, we cannot reach the children's hearts; and 
they are so ignorant that the teachers must know 
enough without preparing so particularly." 

" I know that this is the common notion, my dear ; 
yet the ignorance of the learners does not increase the 
facility of the work, but rather the contrary," an- 
swered Mrs. Melton. " The thing is, that when you 
have to do with intelligent learners, they will gene- 
rally let you know when they do not take in the 
lesson; while ignorant ones may remain in stupid 
indifference, just because even their interest has not 
beeti excited. And thus an unskilled teacher may 
flatter himself that his work is fully accomplished, 
when in fact he has done nothing at all. Very many, 
then, will err in this way. Others, again, will go a 
little further, and succeed in getting the actual facts 
of the lesson into the children's heads, and perhaps 
in showing them a few simple practical lessons to be 
learned from it. But if we want really to lead the 
children to love their Bibles, and to think about them 
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and study them for themselves, we must ourselves 
study very deeply^ not only the lesson, but the best 
way of conveying it to the minds of others. And in 
this, as I once showed you before, educated teachers 
ought to succeed better than the uneducated ; because 
they ought to be able both to think, and to express 
their thoughts more clearly ; but, as I think some of 
you are beginning to be aware, this talent is often 
neither discovered nor used. You know my motto — 
* Without pains, no gains;* and you see it holds good 
in this case as well as in others. But, my dear girls, let 
us never forget that the pains are not only to be 
bestowed on the part which we can do. We must take 
pains in prayer as well as in labour. We must ask for 
the blessing which we cannot bestow. An ejaculation 
uttered now and then is not enough; this is not 
'giving ourselves to prayer;' and if failure results 
from unfit persons engaging in the work, or from fit 
persons not studying the best way of doing it, it 
quite as often results from the deficiency in prayer, 
and from the little prayer spent, if I may so say, upon 
it. I am very glad, therefore, that our good friend has 
decided to have a weekly prayer meeting of the 
teachers in this new ragged-school; for in every way 
we need to keep each other up to the mark. But here 
comes Mr. Thornley himself, I declare." 

"I knew that you were going to talk about my 
business to night,'' he said, as he entered the room and 
greeted them all in his usual hearty way, "so I thought 
that I would come and find out what help I may ex- 
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pect The school-room is beginning to look 'qnite 
grand, and we think that we shall have some scholars, 
too. But now, what about the teachei-s ? Who are 
we to reckon on ? Are you coming to us, Miss Foster 
Smith.'* 

" Oh no," she answered, coldly ; " I have a class 
already, and live a great deal too far off, if I had not 
other work." 

" Oh, I forgot," said the old gentleman, evidently 
divining that more was meant than met the ear. 
" But you. Miss Norton, would not have far to walk. 
You are not going to beg off too, I hope 1" 

" Indeed, I cannot promise, Mr. Thornley," she an- 
swered, nervously ; " there are many things that I 
would do if I could. Perhaps I may be able to help 
you some day or other. But you really must let me 
off at present" 

" Well then, Miss Montague, I must come to you. 
I don't think that you and . your sister can be very 
busy any day of the week. May I not at least beg 
for a few hours out of one T 

But it was of no avail for the poor gentleman to 
plead. He was doomed to disappointment on that 
evening at least; for after going all round the room, 
there were only two names on his list, and those were 
his own niece and Emma Woodgate. 

" What, the old story, after all your pains, my good 
lady r he exclaimed, turning to Mrs. Melton. " I 
had hoped better things from Sunnyside. What shall 
we do?" 
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"Nevermind," she whispered; "it is better to be 
slow and sure, isn't it 1" 

"And so you have been frightening them all," he 
continued, seating himself in a large armchair, and 
looking very knowingly at the little coterie who lin- 
gered behind, and were " in all the secrets," as Agnes 
said. " Well, but what's to be done now 1 A pretty 
pickle we shall be in on Sunday I Why you too young 
ladies can't manage thirty rough girls, or more ; and I 
promise you that you'll have quite as many." 

"Oh, but mamma will come too," said Emma; "and 
old Joseph will see that things are prepared, and he's 
coming up himself, as soon as he can get away from 
church ; and that will be a great help, for the clearing 
out is what I dread. But what will you do for the 
boysT 

" Oh, there we are worse off still, only myself and 
my son. Don't see what's to be done. It's not very 
creditable to the gentlefolks of this part of the country, 
really." 

" The harvest plenteous and the labourers few, as of 
old," sighed Mrs. Melton ; " still we must keep up a 
good heart ; and at leadt, a few earnest ones are better 
than many holiday hands." 

" God grant that we may be among the few," he 
answered. ** Come, Agnes, we must away." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AND what came of all this planniDg and talking 
after all ? Well, I think a great deal came of it, 
although not all in a hurry — for these things will take 
time. 

Some things came of it, too, that were never intended, 
as we have seen in poor Minna's case. We can never 
have unmixed good in this world; and at Walton 
there were some who brought opposition on them- 
selves, not unintentionally and blamelessly as she did, 
but through self-will, and a desire to be doing some- 
thing, or feeling themselves somebodies in the world. 

And there were also, as time went on, some things 
to be lamented in the very best of our Walton friends 
— little differences of opinion, peculiarities of manner, 
mistaken judgments, and errors in management, even 
in the wisest of them all — for neither Mr. Morgan, nor 
Mrs. Melton, nor Mr. Thomley, nor any others, were 
perfect beings; but, as these failings have not happened 
to come in my way, I have not thought it necessary 
to bring them forward. 

Notwithstanding all imperfections, however, a very 
solid and real work was begun in this large country 
parish; and because it was real, it grew, and continued 
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to groW; until it extended beyond the parochial boun- 
daries. And it strikes me forcibly that a great deal 
of the success with which our Walton friends met, in 
their efforts to do good, was owing, humanly speaking, 
to this very planning and scheming which we have 
related, an^ to their thus taking counsel one with 
another, and not setting to work independently and 
separately, each in his or her own way. 

But the best of it was that there was no attempt or 
desire to keep things in the hands of a certain little 
clique ; and while the more experienced among them 
certainly tried to lead every new worker to count the 
cost and think well what she was about before she 
offered her assistance, yet they hailed with delight 
every one, young or old, who seemed to be in earnest. 

Mrs. Melton's little party kept up wondeifully ; and 
her influence over the girls was something extraor- 
dinary. Perhaps she never know how much good she 
had been the means of doing, or how the doings and 
sayings of those pleasant parties formed the subject of 
conversation in many a house where the young people 
either had not courage to attend them, or were unable 
to do so. 

It is certain, however, that a much more earnest 
and thoughtful spirit hegetb. gradually to prevail in the 
neighbourhood — that one here and one there began 
to seek for useful employment, who used to be known 
only as a fashionable and frivolous young lady, and 
that Mr. Morgan grew less desponding than he ui'ed 
to be about the state of his parish. 
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" You'll have these girls all turning out sisters of 
mercy, one of these days," was Mr. Lloyd's remark to 
Mr. Thomley, in answer to what he called one of his 
attacks. ** Young ladies never can take up anything 
in moderation ; and once set them to devoting them- 
selves to the poor, and they will find nothing else 
worth thinking of — fathers and mothers, and brothers 
and sisters will all cease to be anything to them; and 
we poor souls will have to learn to do without the 
* flowers of our homes.' " 

" Indeed, I hope not," returned his friend, laughing; 
" I have no mind to lose mine. But seriously, now, I 
do not see the danger of which you speak, provided only 
that we take our right places, and lead instead of being 
led. I would never advise any to teach girls to devote 
themselves to the poor, as you say; at least, unless 
there are no home claims at all ; and I do not think you 
would charge us with bringing up Agnes in this way 
if you knew what a treasure my wife finds her in the 
house. Nor can I say that I am at all afraid of her 
taking the veil. She wouldn't find enough to do in 
any convent that I ever heard of 

" Possibly, also, there maybe an attractioii sufficiently 
strong to keep her at home," replied the other, with 
rather a knowing smile. •* But it is not all young 
ladies that are so placed. Some ccmnot find work, or 
much to interest them there." 

** They must be very unfortunate girls," replied Mr. 
Thomley ; " but surely it must then be clear that they 
ought to seek employment elsewhere. 
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"You will think me an awful bigot, Lloyd," he 
continued ; ** but I can't help saying that the more I 
see of so-called Christian society, the more I long for 
reform." 

" And pray in what respect 1" he inquired, rather 
tartly. 

" In almost every respect," was the decided answer ; 
" in the education of the young, in the style of living, 
the expenses, and especiaUy in the manner of conduct- 
ing entertainments.'' 

** Oh, you think we are all getting too gay. Well, 
probably we should differ in our ideas about such 
things. But for my part, I cannot see the harm of 
living according to one's rank, or of having a little 
cheerful society for the young folks." 

" Nor do I j but there are different ways of 
managing this; and the parties which I remember 
going to in my youth — when the profession of a love 
for those doctrines in which we both, I believe, 
profess a belief, always implied a degree of strictness 
and peculiarity with regard to certain amusements; 
dress, <bc. — these parties, I say, were certainly not a 
whit less cheerful, but to my mind far more so, than 
most of those to which I am invited now-a-days. And 
it strikes me that it is this mixture of worldliness at 
home, and the lack of employment there, with the 
earnest teaching which all young people must hear to 
some extent in our days, that turns unstable youth- 
ful minds, and drives them to extremes. You may 
perhaps object that our entertainments are the ex- 
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ceptional oocasions in our lives, and that it cannot 
signify if we step a little out of our usual course once 
in a way. But this will never do ; for however oc- 
casional these parties may be, they will be the 8tancU»rd 
of our life in many ways, and exercise an immense 
influence, especially over the young. And why a 
Christian should doff his colours, and give way to the 
opinions of his guests at such times, I cannot think." 

" Any man who tried a different plan would find it 
rather difficult to carry out, and soon, I imagine, be 
voted a bore in general society, and be obliged to con- 
fine himself to the company of those who are as strict 
in their views as himself," said Mr. Lloyd. 

" As to the thing being difficult," returned Mr. 
Thomley, "I don't see that that can be allowed to 
weigh at all in the argument, if it be proved to be a 
duty. And as to the chance of the seclusion which 
would be involved, I confess I do not think that it is 
very great, provided that proper pains are taken to 
make one's parties pleasant. Still, if a greater division 
between the Church and the world were the result, I, 
for one, should consider it a very good one. Only mind, 
I am not advocating dulness, or exclusion from society 
for our girls; but rather lamenting that our social 
meetings are not turned to good account, and that 
professing Christians show themselves in this respect 
so much inferior in wisdom to the men of this world." 

There was no answer to this last remark, possibly be- 
cause in his heart Mr. Lloyd felt the truth of it, and 
was conscious how much more real cheerfulness was 
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always visible in his friend's house than he could boast 
of in his own, even on the gayest occasions ; perhaps, 
also, because he had noticed the difference in Minna's 
spirits after one of Mrs. Melton s or Mrs. Thornley's 
parties, and after attending one at the house of some 
gay friend. 

Things went on much the same at Camperdown; 
there was the same style kept up, and the usual routine 
of receiving and returning calls; of giving parties, and 
attending them. A thorough tone of worldliness per- 
vaded the house; and yet the master and mistress did 
not consider themselves, or wish to be thought, worldly 
people. A little religious gossip was therefore always 
encouraged, and to a certain extent the benevolent and 
religious societies of the place were supported. 

Minna was regarded now as a silly enthusiast, who, 
it was hoped, would gradually come round again if left 
to herself. Her mother's indifference towards her, and 
her sister's bitterness, were for a time very hard to 
bear ; but her uniformly gentle and winning behaviour 
gradually produced their wonted results; and besides, 
the young girl, who now always had her eyes open to 
any way in which she might make herself useful, soon 
succeeded in finding little things in which her mother 
was very glad to avail herself of her services; so that 
her time was soon pretty fully occupied; and what 
leisure she had she carefully spent in study, and in 
learning useful domestic arts, which she hoped one day 
to turn to account. 

As might be expected^ all these had been completely 
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overlooked in her education ; but having naturally a 
very observing mind, and being bent on turning her 
talents to account, she soon acquired a considerable 
stock of useful knowledge of all sorts, and often sur- 
prised her own feimily by her sensible suggestions in 
cases of illness, or any emergency. 

" How could you find that out, Minna 1" her father 
would say, on such occasions : and she would answer, 
" Oh, I read it in Miss Nightingale's Notes on 
Nursing," or " I heard so-and-so say so the other day." 

In the same way also, she would often surprise her 
mother by the remarks which she let fall about house- 
hold matters, seeming to know in some way quite mys- 
terious to her, exactly how long a servant ought to 
have been in doing some household work, why a pud- 
ding was not good, and various matters of the kind. 

"I can't think how you knew that," Mrs. Lloyd 
would exclaim, in a tone that showed that she was 
rather amused than displeased about it. 

And then Minna would perhaps playfully reply — 

"Oh, mamma, I like to know about these things. 
What shall I do if ever I have a house of my own, 
unless I del I should be cheated through thick and 
thin ; or, what would be worse still, my servants would 
go all wrong through my fault ; and I couldn't bear 
that." 

And then with perhaps a slight cloud on her brow, 
the mother would persist — 

" Well, but how do you contrive to find out more 
than other peoi)le T 
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'* Oh, I am sure I don't know, unless I am more in- 
quisitive than they. I watch and notice, I believe, 
almost without knowing it j and sometimes I question 
Sarah while she is doing my hair; or if cook is doing 
anything that interests me when I pass to look after 
my white hens, I just go into the kitchen and ask 
her to teach me how to do it." 

"Well, you are an oddity, and always will be, I 
think,'' was Mrs. Lloyd's general remark in conclusion; 
but there was more afifection now in her tone than 
there once used to be. 

The fact was, however, that our little band of young 
friends had arrived at the conclusion that this sort of 
knowledge was almost indispensable in order to carry 
out their purposes; and they soon found out the 
extreme ignorance of all such matters that prevailed 
among the poor around them ; and that it was most 
convenient to be able to drop a hint about ventilation, 
or nursing the sick, or to have a nice recipe to give for 
a cheap soup or pudding, as occasion served. 

Besides, a plan was soon set on foot for having a 
kitchen attached to the National School, where various 
little things might be prepared for the sick poor, and 
then distributed by the district visitors according to 
their discretion, or when tickets were given by the doctor; 
for Margaret had heard how often the meat or food of 
any kind, which was given them to cook themselves 
was wasted by their want of knowing how to make the 
broths or puddings which were necessary for the sick ; 
and she immediately struck out this plan, in order to 
p 
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do good to the girls, and the siok people at the same 
time; and the idea was eagerly taken up hj some of 
her young friends. 

The energy displayed, too, about needlework was 
something surprising ; nor would any one have believed 
how rapidly the most indifferent needlewomen became 
quite accomplished workers and cutters-out. This was 
partly owing to working classes, which were being 
established in various parts of the parish,^-one at 
the National School, two in the Hollow, two or 
three small ones in other parts for delicate girls 
who had no other means of earning their own 
livelihood, and were most thankful to improve 
themselves; and one very large one, which was 
established last of all, in the centre of the village, and 
very near to Oaklands. This was under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Stewart and Margaret Bruce, although 
planned by the latter; and it was intended for girls 
who had left the school and were in service, or other- 
wise employed in the neighbourhood — for farm servants, 
or for the daughters of those who kept the three or 
four little shops of which the village could boast. 

It was the first regular work out of the house in 
which Margaret was able to engage; and delighted 
enough she was when her parents gave their consent 
to her undertaking it, and still more so when her 
father offered to bear all the first expenses. For, 
although, as the girls were to subscribe towards the 
purchase of materials which were to be made into 
clothes for themselves or their relations, the working 
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school was expected to be almost self-supporting in a 
short time, jet at starting of course it was necessary 
to incur some expense. Now, unlike most of her 
young friends, Margaret was a very clever needle- 
woman, her mother having made a great point of this 
in her education. She was therefore quite in her 
element, and only needed the help of an older person, 
who should be able to turn the little meeting to better 
account by acting the mother among the young people ; 
and Mrs. Stewart was just the person, so gentle and 
motherly in all her ways, so clever in finding just the 
very books to read aloud which were sure to interest, 
and so wise in her way of winning their confidence, 
and getting them to tell her things in which they, as 
much as their superiors in rank, needed counsel and 
guidance from their elders ; but in which, for want 
of this advice, poor girls are often driven to act for 
themselves, and so make mistakes which perhaps ruin 
their peace for life. For Mrs. Stewart did not think 
it a crime for a poor girl to fall in love or think of 
getting married, and therefore did not treat these 
things as subjects to be avoided, or make a girl feel as 
if she had done a very silly thing if she was known to 
be engaged. 

The weekly sewing-class was not to be looked on as 
a religious meeting j and therefore all kinds of books 
were read on these occasions, and then conversation on 
what had been read was encouraged. By general con- 
sent, however, they always ended with a hymn and a 
sbort prayer; and from this arose a singing-class 
p2 
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for some of the members who were found to have good 
voices, and whom Margaret soon invited to come to 
practise at her own home. So here again was room for 
the exercise of another talent, and one which she had 
sometimes thought would never turn to good account 

Margaret had a sweet voice herself; and much money 
had been spent in cultivating it. How she had of late 
sometimes wished that she could have some of it back 
again when planning and contriving how she could 
possibly get the money she wanted for charitable pur- 
poses 1 She did not feel so, however, when she saw 
how it helped her to gain an influence for good over 
these young girls. 

And she did gain this in a surprising degree, and 
was to many of them a friend whom they had reason 
never to forget. Mrs. Melton was quite right when 
she said that she believed her to be intended for a 
position of great usefulness, and that she had talents 
of an uncommon order; and she lived to see her 
highest wishes for her fulfilled. By little and little 
she went on, adding one engagement to another, and 
leading one and another to assist her, until, perhaps, 
there was not a person in the village who could 
have been so ill spared. , 

In all these, which I may call secular improvements, 
the working, drawing, singing, and other classes of 
which I might tell, there was little difficulty in getting 
assistance, or in exciting an interest in the parish, and 
so getting all the funds which were neede^ Nor did 
Mrs. Woodgate labour in vain when she set herself to 
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establish a regular fund from which convalescent cases 
among the poor might be relieved, — a subject she had 
taken up most warmly in consequence of seeing more 
than one poor person sink for want of the necessary 
additional comforts and food after the disease was 
said to be cured. This good lady had come out in 
the most extraordinary way since that vbit of Mr. 
Morgan*s, of which Emma was never tired of talking; 
and although there had been some difficulty at first in 
getting her to take the leading part which was required 
of her in Mr. Thornley's "pet district;" yet, when 
once she got into the work, and saw the poverty and 
the wickedness and misery which prevailed, and felt 
that her daughter was right when she urged that 
either she must do what was asked of her, or things 
must remain as they were, she hesitated no longer, but 
threw herself heart and soul into everything, becoming 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, manager of the 
mothers* meeting, district visitor, in fact, nurse, 
mother, and teacher, all in one, to the whole of that 
wretched neighbourhood. 

" Oh, the work we had there at first," Emma said, 
when she was chatting one day with Mrs. Morgan, 
when the worst was over, '^ no one can tell. Often 
and often we thought we mtbat give up ; and then you 
know we had so few to help us either in the schools 
or in visiting, or anything of that kind ; indeed even 
now there are very few teachers besides ourselves, 
although some are beginning to drop in. But, how- 
ever, mamma and I would never have been so intensely 
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interested in the place if we had not had to go through 
80 mucL** 

Mrs. Morgan smiled at her earnestness, and re- 
marked that "others in the parish besides her hus- 
band knew now how hard it was to get fellow- 
labourers in spiritual work. StilV* she added, '' I am 
sure that this is not the time to be disheartened. Jnst 
consider the change that has been brought about in 
what we may call a very short time; and let us all go 
on working in faith and working in hope, and our 
labour, so far as it is for and in the Lord, shall not be in 
vain. And that there are several almost ready to step 
into the ranks, I feel quite sure." 

These last words were spoken with marked em- 
phasis ; and Emma Woodgate smiled her assent, as she 
turned from the parsonage and began her long walk 
home at a brisk pace, and with a heart full of that 
deep and joyous consciousness of life which few know 
so well as those who are permitted to engage in a 
blessed enterprise like that in which she was occu- 
pied, and who have thrown themselves into it with all 
their hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IT was somewhere about two years after the date of 
the last chapter that Mr. Morgan was ushered 
one morning into the library at Camperdown Lodge, 
by a servant, who said, as he placed a chair — 

*^ Please to take a seat, sir, and I will let you know 
as soon as Miss Lloyd can see you ; but I am afraid 
that it will be a little time first, as the doctor has just 
this minute gone up.'* 

" Never mind," said Mr. Morgan ; " do not let her 
be hurried ; I will wait." And with a very serious 
countenance, he took up a book, and was about to seat 
himself in the bow-window, when he perceived that he 
was not alone in the room. A lady, wearing the deepest 
widow's mourning, was sitting in an easy chair on the 
other side of the table, who, although he did not 
recognise her, evidently knew him at the first glance, 
and with considerable emotion rose to meet him, 
saying — 

"We have met again under very altered oiroum- 
Btanoes, Mr. Morgan ; and I perceive that you do not 
remember the lady with whom you once held a long 
conversation in this very house." 

He looked at her for a moment, as if completely 
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puzzled; then suddenly exclaimed, *' Mrs. Brown ! is 
it not 1 I beg your pardon ; but — '' and with a com- 
passionate expression he glanced at her weeds, and 
hesitated. 

"Yes," she answered, in a faltering voice; "it was 
not wonderful, considering all that has taken place 
since that evening. I have passed through deep waters 
during the last two years, and I dare say that I am 
very much changed; but my dear sir,'* she added, as the 
tears began to fall fast in spite of her efforts to retain 
composure, " / am never likely to forget that conver- 
sation; and I must not lose this opportnnity, for which 
I have often wished, of thanking you for all you then 
said." 

She stopped, unable for a few minutes to proceed ; 
and then added, " But what a sad change has also come 
over this household ! Have you seen poor Miss Lloyd 
at all during her illness T 

"Oh yes; I have been visiting her regularly for 
some time. It is a very painful case.** 

" So I feared ; but I have only seen Mrs. Lloyd and 
the others for a few minutes as yet. They seem dread- 
fully cut up. Do you really think that it is quite a 
hopeless case 1" 

" No, I cannot think so ; but T know that it is the 
impression of the family that she will not recover, yet 
I think that this is in a great measure owing to her 
own depression of spirits.*' 

"Poor thing! She frets sadly, her mother says. 
But what do you think of her state of mind V 

Mr. Morgan shook his head, and looked very grava 
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" She had never previously realized the thoughts of 
death and eternity, although in health she flattered 
herself that she did/* he said, after a minute's ])ause. 
" And it is very appalling to come upon them unpre- 
pared; but I hope it may be the will of God to spare 
her awhile, and that the sickness may yet pass away, 
and leave a blessing behind it. She is apparently under 
deep conviction of sin now, and dwells especially on 
the uselessness and vanity of her past life.'* 

" Ah !'* sighed poor Mrs. Brown, " then I may say 
that 1 can sympathize with her. No one knows what 
the feeling is except those who have gone through it 
themselves. And I dare say that this mental suffering 
tends to keep her back and lessen the chance of re- 
covery.** 

'' No doubt it does ; but at present she can take no 
comfort ; and the expression of her face is enough to 
break your heart to witness. It quite haunts me.'* 

"Ah! Mr. Morgan, if we would but listen to the 

warning voice at first, we should spare ourselves and 

. our ministers, too, many a painful hour 1 But I know^ 

how much I had to go through myself before I was 

led to see things as I now do." 

He regarded her with an increasing interest, yet 
seemed as if uncertain whether he ought to venture to 
ask for the explanation which he longed to hear; but 
the poor lady went on unasked : 

" Perhaps, my dear sir, the conversation to which I 
have referred may have long ere this quite passed away 
from your memory ; as no doubt it was to you no un- 
usual occurrence. I might have forgotten it also, had 
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not the events which rapidly succeeded each otht 
served to enforce the lessons which your words wer 
meant to teach. I remember repeating nearly tht 
whole of it to my eldest daughter on the succeeding 
morning, and saying at the same time that I liked to 
see a clergyman so much in earnest, and admired your 
plain style of speaking; and I recollect also being 
rather surprised at the quiet way in which she listened, 
without making any of the objections which I had 
quite anticipated. But I did not expect to think more 
of it, and neither of us referred to it again for at least 
two months. Within a fortnight from that morning 
I lost my dear husbaud and my youngest daughter — a 
sweet child of ten years old. Our home was then 
broken up, and everything was changed; for although 
we were well provided for, and were able to have 
more than the comforts of life, yet it was necessary 
that our affairs should be speedily settled, and that all 
arrangements should at once be made for the future. 
My eldest son went abroad ; and my youngest went 
into his uncle's counting-house in London, and it was 
settled that he was to live in his family; and thus I 
was left alone with this one daughter. 1 tell you the 
bare facts, but dare not dwell on anything; for if I 
did I should not have strength to say all I wish now 
to tell you, to whom both I and my dear girl owe so 
much. During the last two years of my sunny mar* 
ried life, we had been seeking a residence which should 
be exactly to our taste, and visiting about from plaoe 
to place in search of one which might please the whole 
of our party ; but as there was no single circumstance 
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to attract us to one spot more than to'another, this was 
a hard thing to find. Indeed it seemed at last almost 
an impossibility ; so that we were beginning lo make 
quite a trouble of it, when this sudden and tremendous 
blow came upon us all. It little mattered to me then 
where I lived, as you will well imagine ; but I thought 
my child should please herself, and that for her sake 
I would still seek the advantages and pleasures for 
which I now cared not myself. Little did I, how- 
ever, then know what my Emily was. An active and 
a clever girl she had always shown herself, at least 
to her mother's eyes; and what she proved in the 
hour of sorrow no one else can know. Still there 
was a change in her which I could not understand. 
It was in vain that I attempted to explain the mystery 
by saying to myself that women do often seem to 
become almost angels at such times as those. There 
was more than could be accounted for in any such 
way. At length, one morning when we were alone 
together, I was telling her that we must make up our 
minds to settle somewhere, and that I thought we had 
better decide to take a handsome house which had been 

offered to us at B , where after a time alie. at least 

would be able to have good society, and regain her 
spirits. * We will go first to the sea-side,' I said; 
'and by-and-bye you will begin to be happy again, 
though I never can.' Poor girl I she answered me at 
first only with a burst of grief more violent than any 
to which I had seen her give way — for she had always 
restrained her feelings for my sake. But at length she 
became calm again, and then seating herself on a low 
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stool at mj adej with her hand in mine, and her head 
on my knee, so as to hide her face, she seemed to make 
a strong effort, and began to open her whole mind and 
heart to me, telling me that for some time past she had 
felt that we had not been living as Christians should — 
that we had thought too much about our own ease and 
pleasure, instead of making it our first object and con- 
sideration wliere and how we could do the most good. 
* And now, mamma,' she added, ' if you do not care 
where you live in future, let me go where I may be 
able to be of some little use, and not where there are 
others to work and I shall not be wanted. We cannot 
expect to have pleasure now in any other way; and if 
we do not take the warnings which we have had, I 
quite tremble lest another blow should come upon us.' 
I made some objection, as I recollect, and said that I 
could not see how we had been to blame; but she 
stopped me by reminding me of your remarks, and tell- 
ing me how they had struck her at the time, and how 
they had haunted her ever since ;. and that the more 
she thought of them the more certain she felt that all 
our deep afflictions were sent just to bring us to our 
senses. I must not make my story too long, or I could 
go on all day ; but I must say that although at first 
my child's words fell on dull ears, and a hardened, 
worldly heart, yet after a time, and by slow degrees, 
they began to tell upon me, and were so blessed that 
I can now humbly say that * whereas I was blind, now 
I see.* I made no objection to anything she proposed, 
but let her do just as she liked. She was my only 
treasure ; at least the only one I had to enjoy, for my 
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sons were always far away j so it was my only pleasure 
to see her pleased. 

" In a way which seemed accidental at the time, she 
had heard of a country parish near the disagreeable 

and smoky town of L , where there was a large 

population of poor, and no gentry to do anything for 
them, and where even the clergyman was not such a 
one as we could have desired ; and she was told that 
there was a house in this place which would just do for 
us, in which an excellent family had once lived who 
were now greatly missed. 

"'This is the house for us, mamma,' said Emily; 
' do let us take it, and go and try what we can do for 
all these poor people.' 

"Well, I consented; though both the house and the 
country are very ugly. Indeed, for these Very reasons 
they seemed then more in accordance with my own 
feelings. And as soon as we were settled, Eraily set 
to work. I only wish I could tell you all she has 
done since that time ; but we must hope that some day 
you will come and see for yourself. 

"We have little society — none indeed in the place; 
but, at a neighbouring town we find a few congenial 
friends, from whom my daughter has received many 
hints and much support; and we generally walk there 
to a week evening service, as we have little to help 
us on in our church. But we have tried to do as 
much as we can in conjunction with our own pastor; 
and Emily and I both teach in the Sunday and Week 
Schools. 

'< She often says to me, * Mamma, I feel so thankful 
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that I was not allowed to btuy mj few * talents' anj 
loDger j for I do believe that I should soon have lost 
them all.* And I am sure 70a would be pleased if 
you knew how much she has thought about what her 
own particular talents are, and how she can beet turn 
them to account She will not do what others can do 
as well as her, but devotes herself to ' using up the 
raw material/ as she says; that is^ to training the 
elder girls and young women, so that they shsJl be 
available as teachers for those below them. And she 
has got hold of them in so many ways, chiefly- owing 
to her tact in managing them, as people tell me, and 
by the great interest that they see she takes in them. 
You would be pleased, too, if you knew how ^e has 
worked out your hints in every way, and how much 
influence she is thus gaining over the cottagers. Indeed, 
she can now say almost anything to them, — old or 
young, it matters not. They are never offended, 
because she does it with so much courtesy, never 
treating the young women or elder girls as if they 
were children, or seeming to dictate to any one. If 
you are ever in our direction, Mr. Morgan, you will 
pay us a visit, I hope. My Emily will be quite jealous 
when she finds that I have seen you, and she often 
says how very much she would like to tell you of the 
change which your words have been the means of 
working in her, and ask for more advice. No one 
could help her on so well as you; but sometimes I 
fear that she will not long be left to cheer my lonely 
path. She seems to grow in grace so fast^ and to be 
so intensely earnest about the spiritual welfare of our 
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poor people. But then she is not like some young 
converts whom I have known, who give up everything 
not directly religious, but tries to turn to good account 
everything which she has learned. Lately she has set 
up a singing class for young women, which pleases 
them very much ; and also a drawing class' for great 
boys, besides an English history class for the shop- 
girls in the town. Nor does she give up any of 
her accomplishments at home. The more she doe<*y 
the more she finds she has time to do, she tells 
me, and the better she does everything into the 
bargain. You must excuse a mother for running 
on in this way ; if it were not all owing, under God, 
to you, I should be quite ashamed ; but I thought it 
might be cheering to know that all your labour is 
not in vain." 

Here the story was suddenly interrupted by a 
summons to Mr. Morgan to the sick room ; and Mrs. 
Brown was soon after on her road back to the Thornleys', 
where she was staying. Mr. Lloyd accompanied her 
part of the road, and spoke much of his two daughters. 
The poor stricken father seemed to feel his errors now 
regarding them both, and dropped many a half-uttered 
wish that Maria had but passed her time as Minna had 
done. ** The poor girl," he said, " did nothing but 
reproach them both for having encouraged her in her 
worldly course, and even though you knew that at 
times her head was affected, it was hard to bear, just 
when they seemed about to lose her.** 

" We laid great plans for our eldest daughter,*' con- 
tinued he, " and now ^*' but he could not finish his 
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seDieDce, and was glad to cbaDge the subject by 
inquiring how the Thornleys were. 

" Hugh seems very fond of his cousin; is he not f ' 
he said. ** I should think that something will come of 
that, one of these daya They are admirably suited to 
one another." 

Mrs. Bix)wn smiled, and looked knowing, but did 
not speak ; and then Mr. Lloyd proceeded to ask if she 
had heard of the capital match that Miss Bruce of 
Oaklands was likely to make ere long 1 " Thej say 
that Mr. Henry Longley is a man of large landed 
property, and bent on improving the condition of his 
tenants. He could not possibly have found a wife 
better calculated to assist him. I only wish now that 
we had not allowed ourselves to be so prejudiced against 
Miss Bruce and all that set. I am beginning to think 
that they are right, and we, consequently, all wrong.'' 

He would perhaps have added more, but his feelings 
were too strong, and seeing some persons approaching 
whom he knew, but did not appeal* to wish to meet, he 
took a hasty leave of Mrs. Erown and retraced his steps 
at a quick pace, leaving the widow to pursue her road 
alone, and to indulge the hope that Mr. Thorn ley's 
visions of improvement in the Lloyd family would be 
realized before many years had passed away. 



THE END. 
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cloth, Is. 

Barker, F.,D.D. (Bishop of Sydney). Thirty- 

six PsaJms, with Commentary and Prayer, tor the Use of 
Families. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Baxter (Robert, Esq.) Prophecy ; the Key 

of God's Providence. In crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 

Bateman (Rev. J.) Sermons Preached in 

Guernsey. Second Edition. Small 8vo. cloth, 4s. Qd. 
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Baylee (Rev. Joseph, D.D.) Verbal Inspira- 
tion of Scripture. Foolscap 8vo. doth, 2*. 

Baylee (Rev. John T.) Statistics and Facts 

on the Lord's Day. Foolscap 8vo. clotli, 3«. 6d. 

BIGEEBSTETH (Bev. Edward) 

— Condensed Notes on Scripture : being 

the Substance of Sermons selected from his Manuscript 
Sermon Notes, and revised by his Son, the Rev. E. H. 

BiCKERSTETH. Post 8V0. cloth, 10«. 6c?. 

— Cottager's Guide to Christian Truth. 

Fifth Edition. ISmo. cloth circuit, 1*. 6d, 

— Christian Truth : A Family Guide to 

the chief Truths of the QospeL Sixth Edition. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth, 4*. 6d,. 

— Four Treatises on Reading the Scrip- 
tures, Prayer, Holy Communion, &c. Cloth, 2«. Bd, 

— Companion to the Holy Communion. 

ISmo. cloth, 2s, ; roan, 2a. Gc/. ; 32mo. ^e paper, calf 
limp, 3s. ; morocco, 4s. 6d. ; common paper, cloth, Is, 6d,; 
roan, 2s. ; 16mo. large type, roan, 3s. 6d, ; morocco, 6«. 

— A Treatise on Prayer. Seventeenth 

Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

— Family Prayers. Thirty-fourth Thou- 
sand. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6cL ; calf, 7s. QcL ; morocco,. 

Ss. 6d. ; in large type, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; calf, lOs. 

— Private Devotions. Sixth Edition. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— Scripture Help. Twenty-second Edi- 
tion. 5s. 
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BICKERSTETH (Rev. Edwa,rA)— continued. 

— Treatise on the Lord's Supper. Four- 
teenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. Gd. 

— Cottage Prayers. 18mo. cloth, 6d. 
Birks^s (Rev. T. R.) The Ways of God; 

or, Thoughts on the Difficulties of Belief iii connexion with 
Providence and Redemption. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Bolton (Rev. W. J.) Fireside Preaching. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bride of Christ (The). With a Preface, 

by the Author of " Memorials of Captain Vicars." Small 
8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

BRIDGES (Rev. Charles) 

— Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; calf, lis. ; morocco, 

— Exposition of Psalm cxix. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 55.; calf, 9^. ; morocco an- 
tique, lOs, 

— Exposition of the Proverbs. Fourth 

Edition. la One vol. cloth, 9*. ; calf, lUs. ; morocco, I6s. 

— Christian Ministry : with an Inquiry 

into the Causes of its Inefficiency. Ninth Edition. 8vo^ 
doth, 10*. Qd. 

Brooks (Rev. W. J.) New Arrangement of 

the Book of Proverbs. 8vo. cloth, 2^. 6d. 

— AbdiePs Essays. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 

4s. ()'7. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With 

Twelve New Engravings. Small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6*. 
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Cecil (Rev. R.) Original Thoughts on Va- 
rious Passages of Scripture. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 
8vo. cloth, 16*. 

— Remains. 16mo. cloth, 1^. 6d. 

— Friendly Visit 32mo. cloth, 1^. 

Cecil (Miss C) Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes. 

Crown 8vo. Is, 

Champneys (Rev. W. W.) The Spirit in 

the Word. Facts drawn from a Thirty Years' Ministry. 
Third Edition. In small 8vo. cloth, 3». 6c?. 

— Sermons on the Liturgy. Cloth, 1^. 

— Sin and Salvation. Six Sermons. 

18mo. cloth, 1*. 

— Path of a Sunbeam. Second Edition. 

Is. cloth. 

Christian Experience, as displayed in the 

Life and Writings of St. Paul. By T. S. Reade, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 55. 

Christian Meditations; or, the Believer's 

Companion in Solitude. By T. S. Reade, Esq. Third 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 7^. ** 

Christian Retirement : or, Spiritual Exer- 
cises of the Heart. By T. S. Reade, Esq. Nineteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. ; 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

Communings with the Heart, suggested 

by Passages in the Four Gospels. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6c?. 

Church Prayers, adapted to Family Use. 

Post 8vo. large type, 2*. 6c/. cloth. 
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Clayton (Rev. C.) Parochial Sermons, 

Third Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 58, 

— Occasional Sermons. Third Edition. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 

— Cambridge Sermons. Second Edition. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Daily Bread. 64mo. cloth, 1^. ; roan tuck, 

l8. 6d, ; ISmo. cloth. Is. 

Dale (J. M.) The Clergyman's Legal 

Handbook ; or, Compendium of Clerical and Parochial Law. 
Third Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, cloth, Gs. 

Dalton (Rev. W.) Commentary on the New 

Testament. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24^. 

— Landmarks of Truth. Small 8vo. cloth, 

5s. 

David and Samuel : with other Poems : 

Oridnal and Translated. By John Robertson. Small 8vo- 
cloth, Zs. 6d, 

Davies (Rev. John, M.A.) Memoir of. By 

the Rev. George Lka, M.A. Second Edition. With Portrait- 
In small 8vo. cloth, 3^. (id. 

Earnest Christian (The). Memoir of Mrs. 

Jukes. By Mrs. Gilbert. Fourth Edition. With Portrait- 
Small 8vo. cloth, 58. 

• 

Evans (Rev. G. H.) Sermons, Plain and 

Practical. In 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6g?.> 

Ellis's (Mrs. H. W.) Denmark and its 

Missions. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, Zs. (Sd. cloth. 
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Elliott (Rev. E. B.) Destinies and Perils 

of the diurch as predicted in Scripture. 8ro. cloth, 7^. 6d 

— Horee Apocalypticse ; A Commentary 

on the Apocalypse, Critical and Historical ; including also 
an Examination of the Chief Prophecies of Daniel. The 
Fifth Edition, carefully Revised, Corrected, Improved, and 
Enlarged. With some additional Plates, and a New Preface. 
In Four Volumes 8va cloth, price 21, IQs, 

— Apocalypsis Alfordiana ; or, Five 

Letters to the Dean of Canterbury, on his Apocalyptic In- 
terpretation, and on the Literary Charlicter of bis Gree^ 
Testament Commentary. In 8vo. 5<. cloth. 

Errors of the Church of Rome. By a 

Convert. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, Zs, 6<f. 

Essays on the Church. By a Layman. 

Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

Exeter Hall Sermons. Cloth litop, Qd. 
Fausset (Rev. A. R.) Scripture and the 

Praycr-Book in Hai'mony. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 25. Qd, 

Fox (Rev. H. W.) Memoir of. By the Rev. 

G. T. Fox. Fourth Edition. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 6s. 

Garbett (Rev. E-) Prayers for Families. 

Small Svo. cloth, \s, ^d. ; also, cloth limp, !«. 

Garratt (Rev. S.) Scripture Symbolism. 

Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d 

— The Dawn of Life ; or. Scripture Con- 
versions. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 3s. Qd, 
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Gobat (Bp.) A Journal of Three Years' 

Residence in Abyssinia. Second Editioa, crown 8vo. cloth. 

Gospel in Madagascar : a Brief Account of 

the English Mission in that Island. Second Edition, with 
an additional Chapter by the Lobd Bishop of ]VlAURinu& 
Crown 8vo. Engravings, 3«. 6c?. cloth. 

HAMBLETON (Rev. John) 

— The Holy Scriptures, their Object, 

Authority, Uses, and Sufficiency. 12mo. cloth, 3«..6(af. 

— Isaiah LIII. &c. 12mo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

— The Beatitudes, &c. 12mo. cL, 3^. 6rf. 

— History of the Soul. Eighth Edition. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6c?. 

— The Cross of Christ. 12mo. el., 3^. 6e?. 

— Death, Judgment, and Eternity. 18mo. 

cloth, 28. 

Handbook for the Sick. Texts and Hymns. 

With Preface by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M.A. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 1«. 6c?. 

Headland (Frederick W., M.D.). A Medical 

Handbook. Comprehending all such Information on Medical 
and Sanitary Subjects as is desirable in Educated Persona. 
With Hints and Advice to Clergymen and Visitors of the 
Poor. In small 8vo. cloth, 68, 

Hullett (Rev. John) Sermons, First and 

Second Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68, each. 

— The True Light, and other Sermons, 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 68, 
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Is the Bible True? Seven Conversations 

on the writings of Bishop Colenso. By the Author of" Essays 
on the Church.*' In small 8vo. cloth, price Is. 6d. ; in cloth 
limp, for distribution, price Is. 

John Sullivan; or, a Search after ^^The 

Old Religion " In 18mo. price 1*. cloth. 

Jones (Rev. Thomas) The True Christian. 

Sixth Edition. 16mo. cloth, 2^. 6c?. 

— The Fountain of Life. Third Edition. 

16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JOWETT (Rev. W.) 

— The Christian Visitor. Vols. I., II., 

Old Testament. Vols. HI., IV., New Testament. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d. each. 

— An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 25. 

— Scripture Characters. Adam to Daniel. 

Two Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. cloth^ each 4s. 

New Testament. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

48. 6d. ^ 

— Family Prayers for Five Weeks. 18mo. 

cloth, Is. ed. 

Kingdon (Rev. S. N.) History and Obliga- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2^. ed. 

Kings of the East ; or, the Power for w^hom 

the Mystical Euphrates is being " dried up." Second Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Latrobe (C. J.) Letters to my Children. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Letters to an Aged Mother. By a Clergy- 
man. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

Macbride (Dr.) The Mohammedan Religion 

Explained. 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6c?. 

MACKENZIE (Rev. W. B.) 

— Help for the Helpless. Second Edi- 
tion. Small 8yo. cloth, 5«. 

— Words in Season for those who are 

Weary. Fifth Thousand. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

— The Abiding Comforter; the Person 

and Work of the Holy Spirit. Fifth Thousand. Foolscap 
Svo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

— Bible Characters. Fourth Thousand. 

Foolscap Svo. cloth, 5*. 

— Redeeming Love. Sixth Thousand. 

Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

— Married Life : its Duties, Trials, and 

Jovs. Fourteenth Thousand. ISmo. cloth, 1*. 6c?. ; white 
silk, 4^. 6c?. 

— Dwellings of the Righteous. Fifth 

Thousand. ISmo. cloth. Is. 6d, 

— Married Life, and Dwellings. Bound 

together. Cloth gilt, 3«. ; white silk, 6*. 

— The Word of Life. In small Svo. 

cloth, 3j. 6d. 
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MACKENZIE (Rev. W. B.)— continued. 

— The Lamp to the Path, with a Calen- 
dar for Beading the Scriptures through, in a Year. Fifth 

Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1«. 

— Twelve Tracts, in a Packet, for Paro- 
chial Distribution. First and Second Series. Is. each. 

Many Crowns; or, the Names and Titles 

of the Lord Jesus, illustrated by Texts and Hymns. With 
Preface by the Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A. Third 
Edition. In royal 32mo. \s, 6d, cloth. 

Martyn (Rev. H.), Life and Letters. By 

the Rev. John Sakgent, MA. With a Portrait and Six 
Engravings. A New and Revised Edition. Small 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

— Five Sermons, never before Published. 

With a Prefatory Letter on the Past, the Present, and the 
Future of Missionary Enterprise, addressed to the Rev. 
Henry Venn, B.D., By the Rev. G. T. Fox, M.A. AVith 
Portrait. In small 8vo. cloth, 3*. Qd, 

Massy's Secret History of Romanism. 

12mo. cloth, 5s, 

— Life of Rev. Godfrey Massy. The 

Faithful Shepherd. Second Edition. Small 8vo. cloth, 6*\ 

Maywahlen (Dr. V. U.) The Intermediate 

state and Christ among the Dead. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp. Is. 

M'llvaine (Right Rev. C. P.) The Truth 

and the Life. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

— The True Temple. Crown Svo. cloth, 

2*. ed. 
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Moore (Rev. D.) Family Duties. Second 

Edition. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2^. 6d 

More, Hannah (Life of), with Selections 

from her Correspondence. Edited by the Lord Bihhop op 
RiPON. With a Portrait. Price U. 6d. in limp cloth, or 2^. 
in cloth, red edges. 

Morris (Rev. George) The Sins of God's 

People. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

— Eternal Truth. Fcap. Svo. cl. limp, 1^. 
Mothers in Council; or, Scripture Li^ht 

on Home Questions. By the Author of " Plain Words about 
Sickness." Second Edition. With Frontispiece. In small 
Svo. cloth, 3^. 6c?. 

Nemesis Sacra : the Scripture Doctrine of 

Ketribution on Earth. Grown Svo. cloth, 12*. 

Newton (Rev. John) Life of, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. Edited by the Lord Bishop 
OP RiPON. With a Portrait. Price U, 6a. in limp cloth, or 
28. in cloth, rod edges. 

Our Master's Lessons : Truths Pondered 

at Christ's Feet. Foolscap Svo. Price 2«. 6c?. cloth. 

Overton (Rev. C.) Cottage Lectures on the 

Pilgrim's Progress. Second Edition. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

— Second Series. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Pitcairn (Rev. D.) Perfect Peace. A Me- 
morial of J. W. Howell, Esq. Twenty-seventh Thousand. 
Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2«. Od. 
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Songs of Eternal Life. Translated from 

the German. By Mrs. Bevan. With Engravings. 4to, 
cloth, elegant, 10«. 6d. 

Stevenson (Rev. John, D.D.) Christ on the 

Cross : an Exposition of the Twenty-second Pisalm. Twenty- 
third Thousand. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

— The Lord our Shepherd: an Expo- 
sition of the Twenty-third Psalm. Twenty-sixth. Thou- 
sand. Post 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

— Gratitude : an Exposition of the One 

hundred and third Pttalm. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo^ 
cloth, 6^. 

— Perfect Love. Memorials of John 

and Elizabeth Wolfe. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

— Importunate Prayer, encouraged by 

the Example of Christ. In 32mo. Is, 6d. cloth. 

Tait (Rev. W.) The Christian Indeed. 

Foolscap Svo. cloth, 4«. 60?. 

Tanner (Rev. James) Power, and how to 

Use it. Chapters on Christian Polities. Crown Svo. doth, 
6*. 6d. 

The Saint's Hiding Place in tirae of Trouble. 

By the Rev. W. Bri3>ge. ISmo. cloth, 6d. 

The Second Mother ; Her Trials and Joys. 

By Mrs. GiajjABT, Author of" Strength in Weakness." Second 
Edition. Portrait. 3«. 6d, 
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The Unsearchable Riches of Christ. Se- 
lections from Scripture, with Hymns. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. Royal 32ino. cloth, U, 6d. 

Thomason (Rev. T. T.) Life. By the late 

Rev. J. Sargent, MA. With Portrait. 8vo. boards, lOs. 6d. 

Titcomb's (Rev. J. H.) Heads of Prayer: 

for Daily Private Devotion. In 18mo. Third Edition. Prioo 
6d. cloth. 

Tracts for Women. By the Author of 

" Come to the Supper," " Woman's Service on the Lord's 
Day," " England's Daybreak." In a packet of 1 2. Is. 
CoNTKNTs : — The Woman that Touched Jesus — The Virtuous Wo- 
man — The Woman who had a Spirit of Infirmity — The Woman of Sn- 
marla— Tlie Wise Woman of Tekoah — The Woman of a Sorrowfal 
Spirit — The One Blessed among Women — The Woman of Great Faith 
—The Women that Stood by the Cross— The Two Sisters— The Wo- 
man that was a Sinner— .The Women that Laboured in the Lord. 

Vaughan's (Rev. Dr.) Life of John de 

WyclifFc. With Engravings. 4to. cloth, antique, 16«. ; in 
plain cloth, 12.?. 

Vinet, Sermons selected from. Foolscap 

bvo. cloth, 3ir. Gd. 

Wake (Lady) Simple Commentary on the 

Now Testament. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. Zs, 6d. each. 
Tlie Work complete, 4 vols, in 2, cloth, 12*. 

— The Departing Saviour. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 3«. 6d» 

Whately's (Miss M. L.) Ragged Life in 

Egypt. Third Edition, crown 8vo. Engravings, 3«. 6o?. cloth. 

— More about Ragged Life in Egypt. 

Crown 8vo. Engravings, 3«. 6d. cloth. 
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Whish (Rev. J. K.) The Cottager's Die- 

tionary of the Bible. Revised and Enlarged by the Rev. C. 
H. LUTWIDGB, MA. Cloth 1«. 

Whish (Rev. J. C.) A Paraphrase of Isaiah. 

With Notes. Small 8vo. cloth, 3«. 60?. 

Whytehead (Rev. R.) Key to the Prayer- 
Book. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Wilkinson (Rev. W. F.) Education : Ele- 

mentary and Liberal. Four Lectures. Small 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

Wilson (Bishop) Evidences of Christianity. 

Fourth Edition. One VoL cloth, 5«. 

Wilson (D.) Christian Character. Illus- 
trated in a Course of Lectures delivered in Islington Church. 
In small 8vo. Is, 6d, doth. 

Woman's Service on the Lord's Day. With 

a Preface by the Bishop of Rochester. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. ed. • 

Words. .for Women: being the Tracts for 

, TVonito^ by the Author of^" Come to the Supper." Bound 
togethfc. Ninth. Thousand. With Twelve Engravings. 
• , Cloth, ^5. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
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